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State  of  Montana, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Helena,  Montana,  December  i,  1908. 

To  His  Excellency,  E.  L.  Norris,  Governor  of  Montana. 

Sir : — I    have    the    honor    of   submitting   to    you    the    tenth 

biennial    report    of    this    department    for    the    biennium    ending 

August  31,  1908. 

W.  E.  Harmon. 
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state  Superintendent  s  Report. 


Helena,   Montana,  Decenil)cr    i,    iyo8. 

STATISTICAL. 

The  school  census  of  1907  shows  73.269  children  of  school  age, 
of  which  number  36,895  were  boys  and  36,374  were  girls.  The 
whole  number  enrolled  during  the  year  was  50,516  and  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  was  34,699.  In  1906  the  school  census  was 
72.498,  the  number  enrolled  48,744,  and  the  daily  attendance  was 
34,738.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  comparison  is  not  encouraging 
for  general  education.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  census  and  an 
increase  in  the  enrollment  but  a  decrease  in  the  average  daily 
attendance.  Montana  can  never  achieve  for  education  what  sItc 
ought  to  achieve  until  there  is  a  larger  enrollment  of  census 
school  children  and  a  larger  daily  attendance.  The  compulsory 
school  law  should  be  so  amended  that  the  two  and  a  half  mile 
limit  should  not  be  a  subterfuge  for  allowing  children  to  remain 
away  from  school.  Furthermore,  the  boards  of  trustees  should 
insist  on  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  school  law^  being  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter.  Children  of  school  age  should  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  school  until  they  have  completed  the  elementary 
school  or  have  attained  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  During  the  year 
39  new  school  houses  were  built.  Carbon  county  built  13.  The 
value  of  school  houses  and  sites  is  given  at  $3,645,343.  There 
were  501  normal  graduates  and  154  college  graduates  employed 
in  the  schools. 

The  whole  numl)er  of  teachers  employed  was  1,787.  222  being 
men  and  1,565  women.  The  average  salary  for  male  teachers 
Avas  $85  per  month  and  for  female  teachers  $57  per  month. 

There  was  paid  in  teachers'  w^ages  $1,033,560.  for  libraries 
$14,371.85.  for  apparatus  $25,349.24.  The  expense  for  all  school 
purposes  was  $1,702,425.64. 

The  census  for  1908  shows  77.039  children  of  scIujoI  age,  38,830 
boys  and  38.309  girls.  The  whole  number  enrolled  was  56,637. 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  35,422.  In  1907  68.6  ])er 
cent  of  the  numl)er  of  census  children  were  in  school  daily.     In 
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1908,  68.9  per  cent  of  the  number  of  census  children  attended 
school  daily.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  a  census  sain 
of  3,770  children  and  that  the  percentage  of  attendance  compared 
with  the  census  was  slightly  increased.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  above  figures  are  for  those  attending  the  public  schools. 
There  were  enrolled  in  the  several  private  schools  of  the  state 
in  1907,  4.375  children  and  in  1908,  5,291.  69  new  school  houses 
were  built  during  the  vear.  Dawson  built  8,  which  was  the 
largest  number.  The  value  of  all  school  houses  and  sites  is 
$4,137,550.  There  were  527  normal  graduates  employed  and  197 
college  graduates.     The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was 

1907,  221  being  men  and  1,686  women.  The  average  monthly  sal- 
ar^^  paid  male  teachers  was  $99  and  for  female  teachers  $60.  Sal- 
aries have  increased  in  the  last  year  for  male  teachers  $14  per 
month  and  for  females  $3  per  month.  The  whole  number  of 
months'  school  for  the  entire  state  for  1907  was  5,519,  and  for 

1908,  5,944.  Comparing  salaries  for  the  last  four  years  we  find 
that  the  salary  now  paid  for  male  teachers  per  month  has  in- 
creased $16,  for  female  teachers  $6.  The  greater  increase  in  sal- 
aries and  number  of  months"  school  has  been  made  possible 
through  action  of  the  legislature  in  1907  in  doubling  the  tax  levy 
for  general  school  purposes.  The  result  is  encouraging  but  not 
satisfactory.  There  are  too  many  districts  that  have  only  three 
or  four  months'  terms.  The  legislature  should  provide  that  each 
district  must  provide  a  five  months'  term  or  lose  its  apportion- 
ment of  school  money. 

The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  was  $1,132,242.63,  for 
libraries  $18,664.72,  for  apparatus  $57,505.22.  The  expense  for 
all  school  purposes  was  $2,178,322.90. 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  is  for  good  schools,  as  the  above 
statistics  show. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  Montana  the  rural  school  problem  is  extremel}'  difiicult 
to  solve.  Montana  has  an  area  of  146,000  square  miles.  There 
are  but  916  school  districts.  In  some  of  these  districts  the  trus- 
tees live  twenty  miles  apart  and  the  district  covers  an  area  of 
400  square  miles.  Many  of  the  schools  are  very  small,  having 
but  ten  or  twelve  children  and  Init  five  or  six  in  school.  It  i^ 
difiicult  to  find  teachers  that  are  willing  to  teach  these  schools, 
although  the  salary  in   most   cases   ranges   from  $50  to  $60  per 
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month  with  a  Hving  expense  of  $io  to  $15.  The  terms  for  the 
most  part  range  from  three  months  to  five  months  in 
length.  There  is  a  general  sentiment  that  the  rural  schools 
should  have  longer  terms.  Better  schoolhouses  are  being  built 
and  better  equipment  is  being  furnished.  There  is,  however, 
a  lack  of  comprehension  on  the  part  of  builders  of  school  houses 
of  the  need  of  having  school  rooms  properly  heated,  ventilated 
and  lighted.  It  is  impossible  for  children  to  do  good  school 
work  if  they  have  insufficient  food.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to 
do  good  school  work  if  children  are  starved  for  want  of  good 
air.  There  are  heating  stoves  furnished  by  tw'o  or  three  differ- 
ent companies  that  are  so  constructed  that  they  furnish  satis- 
factory heat  and  ventilation.  The  old  time  stove  should  no 
longer  find  a  place  in  any  school  room.  A  pupil  suffering  for 
the  want  of  pure  air  and  sufficient  warmth  or  from  too  much 
heat  cannot  do  efficient  school  work.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
children  can  do  more  real  eft'ective  school  work  in  four  months 
in  a  room  properly  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated  than  in  seven 
months  with  a  room  filled  with  l)ad  air  and  improperly  heated. 
How  essential  it  is,  then,  for  efficiency  and  for  health  that  school 
rooms  should  be  properly  constructed.  There  are  now^  several 
well  built  and  properly  constructed  school  houses  in  some  of 
the  more  progressive  counties.  Public  sentiment  generally  must 
be  aroused  before  the  rural  school  children  will  come  into  their 
own. 

There  will  come  into  this  state  ere  long  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture. It  is  now  provided  in  the  state  as  a  course  of  study,  but 
is  not  compulsory  or  required.  Why  should  the  rural  children 
especially  not  be  interested  in  a  subject  that  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  their  very  lives?  The  best  rural  schools  of  other 
states  have  this  subject  as  a  vital  constituent  of  the  children's 
education.  Alontana  must  recognize  the  worth  of  agricultural 
training  and  suppl}^  it  in  its  public  schools.  Rural  children 
should  not  be  educated  away  from  the  farm.  During  the  next 
four  3ears  I  desire  to  give  much  of  my  time  to  the  solution  of 
the  rural  problem,  in  order  that  there  may  be  greater  educa- 
tional efficienc}^ 

There  must  be  "Co-operation  of  economic,  social  and  educa- 
tional forces." 
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GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  graded  schools  of  [Montana  are  doing  the  best  work  that 
has  been  done  in  the  histor}^  of  the- state. 

Commodious  and  well  planned  school  buildings  have  been 
built  or  are  in  the  process  of  erection  in  nearly  every  town  or 
city  in  the  state.  The  people  demand  the  best  in  the  way  of 
heating,  lighting  and  ventilating.  The  equipment  consists  of  the 
best  of  sittings,  good  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  supplementary 
reading  material.  Very  few  graded  schools  are  wanting  in  ma- 
terial to  make  the  work  of  the  teacher  effective.  The  terms  of 
school  have  been  lengthened  until  nearly  every  graded  school 
in  the  state  has  a  full  nine  months'  term.  The  attendance  is  -the 
most  regular  that  it  has  ever  been.  Pupils  realize  that  to  do  the 
most  efficient  work  no  time  can  be  lost.  Trustees  are  asking 
for  trained  teachers.  Teaching  is  being  regarded  more  as  a  pro- 
fession. Not  everv  one  that  can  get  a  certificate  can  teach 
school.  When  this  principle  has  been  generally  recognized  some 
of  the  mistakes  that  are  still  being  made  will  be  sooner  rectified. 

STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  state  course  of  study  written  in  1905  was  based  on  the 
text-books  then  in  use  in  the  state.  This  course  did  much  to 
unify  the  work  of  the  schools.  The  text-book  commission  in 
1907  made  several  changes  in  the  text-books.  These  changes 
made  it  compulsory  to  rewrite  the  course  of  study.  The  course 
was  rewritten  and  much  additional  matter  added.  Alore  than 
three  thousand  two  hundred  copies  have  been  supplied  to  the 
teachers  of  the  state.  The  interest  in  the  eighth  grade  exami- 
nations has  influenced  teachers  more  than  any  other  agency  to 
make  a  careful  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  work  prescribed 
in  the  state  course. 

All  eighth  grade  questions  are  based  on  the  state  course  and 
pupils  who  have  completed  the  work  as  outlined  in  the  course 
have  no  difficulty  in  passing  the  examinations.  There  is  no  one 
that  has  given  the  subject  careful  attention  that  does  not  feel 
that  the  work  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state  is  better  than  it  has 
ever  been  before. 
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OUTLINE   COURSE   OF   STUDY. 
Grade  i  B, 

Reading-. —  Black  Board  Work.  Use  Script.  Wheeler's  Primer, 
pages  1-60.  Graded  Lit.,  Book  i,  pages  1-42.  Arnold's  Primer, 
first  half. 

Spelling. — Words  copied  from  reading  lesson. 

Writing. — Written  work  on  slate  or  paper  and  hlackboard. 

Language. — Conversational  exercises.  Short  script  sentences 
copied. 

Numbers. — Counting  and  grouping  objects.  Count  to  10.  Ar- 
range objects  in  2's,  3's,  4's,  5's. 

•Hygiene. — Elementary  lessons  in  health. 

Nature  Study. — O'bservation  exercises. 

General  Lessons. — Morals  and  Manners.     Physical  exercises:. 

Grade  i  A. 

Reading. — Wheeler's  Primer  completed.  Graded  Lit.,  Book  I, 
completed.    Arnold's  Primer  completed. 

Spelling. — Reading  lesson  copied.  AVords  from  reading  les- 
son spelled  orally. 

Writing. — Same  as  i  B. 

Language. — Same  as  i  B. 

Numbers. — Combination  work  to  10.  Count  to  100.  Teach 
combination  2  I's,  2  2's,  2  3's,  2  4's,  2  5's. 

Hygiene. — Elementary  lessons  in  health. 

Nature  Study — Same  as  i  B. 

General  Lessons. — Morals  and   Manners.     Physical  Exercise. 

Grade  2  B. 

Reading. — Graded  Lit.,  Book  2,  pages  1-90.  Stepping  Stones' 
First  Reader. 

Spelling. — Graded  Lessons,  pages  3-16.     Lessons  1-80. 

A\'riting. — Copy  Book  No.  i,  first  half. 

Language. — Conversational  exercises. 

Numbers. — Teach  combinations  to  15.   Write  numbers  to  500. 

Geography. — Observational  exercises. 

Hygiene. — Pure  air  and  breathing. 

Nature    Study.— Animals,   i)lants,   vegetables,   fruits,   weather. 

Morals  and  Manners. — See  Outlines. 

Grade  2  A. 

Reading. — Graded  Lit.,  I>ook  2.  pages  90-184.  Stepping  Stones' 
Second  Reader. 
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Spelling. — Graded  Lessons,  pages   16-29.     Lessons  81-160. 
A\'riting. — Copy  Book  No.  i,  second  half. 
Language. — ^Short  reproduction  stories,  oral  and  written. 
Numbers. — Write  numbers  to   1,000.     Teach  combinations  to 
20. 

Geography. — Review  2  B  work. 
Hygiene. — Drinks;  water  needed  by  tissues. 
Nature  Study. — Note  work  in  2  B. 
Morals  and  Manners. — See  Outline. 

Grade  3  B. 

Reading. — Graded  Lit.,  Book  3.  pages  9-1 12.     Stepping  Stones' 
Third  Reader,  first  half. 

Spelling. — Graded  Lessons,  pages  33-49.     Lessons  1-80. 

Writing. — Copy  Book  No.  2,  first  half. 

Language. — Pencil  and  Pen,  pages  5-64. 

Numbers. — Southworth-Stone,    Book   I,   or   Book   One,   pages 

1-58. 

Geography. — Review  2  A.     Home  Geography,  11-116. 

Hygiene. — ^Discuss  framework  of  body,  muscles,  exercise,  etc. 

Morals  and  Manners. — See  Outline. 

Grade  3  A. 

Reading. — Graded    Lit.,    Book    3,    pages     112-226.      Stepping 
Stones'  Third  Reader,  second  half. 

Spelling. — Graded  Lessons,  pages  49-65.     Lessons  81-160. 

Writing.-— Copy  Book  No.  2,  second  half. 

Language. — ^Pencil  and  Pen,  pages  64-127. 

Numbers. — Southworth-Stone,    Book   I,   or   Book   One,   pages 
58-108. 

Geography. — ^Home  Geography,  116-236.     Develop  the  idea  of 
a  map. 

Hygiene. — The  brain  and  nerves. 

Nature  Study. — See  3  B. 

Morals  and  Manners. — See  Outline. 

Grade  4  B. 

Reading. — Graded  Lit.,  Book  4,  pages  9-124.     Stepping  Stones' 
Fourth  Reader,  first  half. 
Spelling. — Graded  Lessons,  pages  67-87.     Lessons  1-80. 
Writing. — Copy  Book  No.  3.  first  half. 
Language. — Language  Lessons  from  Literature,  pages  1-62. 
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Numbers. — South  worth-Stone,  Book  I,  or  Book  One,  pages 
109-146. 

Geography. — First  Steps,  pages  1-42. 

Hygiene. — Food:  Milk  and  eggs  most  complete  food. 

Nature  Study. — ^Observational  exercises  and  work  of  previous 
grades. 

Morals  and  Manners. — See  Outline, 

Grade  4  A. 

Reading.— Graded  Lit.,  Book  4,  pages  124-251.  Stepping  Stones' 
Fourth  Reader,  second  half. 

Spelling. — Graded  Lessons,  pages  87-107.     Lessons  81-160. 

Writing. — ^^Copy  Book  No.  3,  second  half. 

Language. — Language  Lessons  from  Literature,  pages  62-135. 

Numbers. — Southworth-Stone,  Book  I,  or  Book  One,  pages 
146-184. 

Geography. — First  Steps,  pages  42-85. 

Hygiene. — Excretion.     Skin  protection.     Cause  of  corns. 

Nature  Study. — Review  and  enlarge  on  work  of  previous 
grades. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Familiar  talks. 

Grade  5  B. 

Reading.— Graded  Lit.,  Book  5,  pages  9-129.  Stepping  Stones' 
Fifth  Reader,  first  half. 

Spelling. — Graded  Lessons,  pages  109-129.     Lessons  1-80. 

Writing. — Copy  Book  No.  4,  first  half. 

Language. — Language  Lessons  from  Literature,  pages  139-201. 

Arithmetic— SouthvN'orth-Stone,  Book  H,  pages  1-59,  or  Book 
One,  pages  185-243. 

Geography. — First  Steps,  pages  85-127.     Review. 

History.— Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold.— Baldwin.  Three 
lessons  a  week. 

Physiology. — Good  Health,  pages  1-90.    Two  lessons  a  week. 

Agriculture. — See  Course.  One  lesson  a  week  in  place  of 
reading. 

Morals  and  Manners. — See  Outline. 

Grade  5  A. 

Reading.— Graded  Lit.,  Book  5,  pages  129-251.  Stepping 
Stones'  Fifth  Reader,  second  half. 

Spelling. — Graded  Lessons,  pages  129-148.     Lessons  81-160. 
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Writing. — ^Copy  Book  No.  4,  second  half. 

Language. — Language  Lessons  from  Literature,  pages  202-263. 

Arithmetic. — Soutihworth-Stone,  Book  II,  pages  59-118,  or 
Book  One,  pages  243-302. 

Geography. — First  Steps,  pages  127-170.  Special  Study  of 
Montana. 

History. — American  Hero  Stories. — Tappan.  Three  lessons  a 
week. 

Physiology. — Gdod  Health,  pages  go-170.  Two  lessons  a 
week. 

Agriculture. — See  Course.  One  lesson  a  week  in  place  of 
reading. 

Morals  and  INIanners. — See  Outline. 

Grade  6  B. 

Reading. — Graded  Lit.,  Book  6,  pages  9-129.  Stepping  Stones' 
Sixth  Reader,  first  half. 

Spelling. — Graded  Lessons,  pages  151-171.     Lessons  1-80. 

Writing. — ^Copy  Book  No.  5,  first  half. 

Language. — Language  Lessons  from  Literature,  pages  267-325. 

Arithmetic. — Southworth-Stone,  Book  H,  pages  119-172,  or 
Book  Two,  pages  1-54. 

Geography. — Montana  Higher,  pages  Ia-6o. 

History. — American  Leaders  and  Heroes,  pages  1-103.  Three 
lessons  a  week. 

Health  Lessons. 

Agriculture. — ^See  Course.    One  lesson  a  week. 

Morals  and  Manners. — See  Outline. 

Grade  6  A. 

Reading. — Graded  Lit.,  Book  6,  pages  129-246.  Stepping 
Stones'  Sixth  Reader,  second  half. 

Spelling. — Graded  Lessons,  pages  171-190.    Lessons  81-160. 

Writing. — ^Copy  Book  No.  5,  second  half. 

Language. — Language  Lessons  from  Literature,  pages  325-387. 

Arithmetic. — Southworth-Stone,  Book  H,  pages  172-234,  or 
Book  Two,  pages  54-117. 

Geography. — ^Montana  Higher,  pages  60-92,  and  Special 
Montana.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  lessons  should  be  given  to 
Montana. 

History. — American  •  Leaders  and  Heroes,  pages  103-211. 
Three  lesons  a  week. 
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Health  Lessons. 

Agriculture. — See  Course.     One  lesson  a  week. 

Morals  and  Manners. — See  Outline. 

Grade  7  B. 

Reading. — Literary   Readings,  pages   1-121. 

Spelling. — Graded  Lessons,  pages  193-209.     Lessons  1-80. 

Writing. — Copy  Book  No.  6,  first  half. 

Grammar. — Modern  English,  pages  1-89. 

Arithmetic. — Southworth-Stone,  Book  III,  pages  1-70,  or 
Book  Two,  pages  117-187. 

Geography. — Montana  Higher,  pages  92-133. 

History. — American  Leaders  and  Heroes,  pages  211-326. 
Three  lessons  a  week. 

Health  Lessons. 

Agriculture. — See  Course.     One  lesson  a  week. 

Morals  and  Manners. — See  Outline. 

Grade  7  A. 

Reading. — Literary  Readings,  pages  121-241. 

Spelling. — Graded  Lessons,  pages  209-224.     Lessons  81-160. 

Writing. — Copy  Book  No.  6,  second  half. 

Grammar. — Modern  English,  pages  89-172. 

Arithmetic. — Southworth-Stone,  Book  HI,  pages  70-146,  or 
Book  Two,  pages  187-262. 

Geography.' — ^Montana  Higher,  pages  133-161,  and  general 
review. 

History. — Gordy's  United  States,  pages  1-125. 

Health  Lessons. 

Agriculture.     See  Course.    One  lesson  a  week. 

Morals  and  Manners. — See  Outline. 

Grade  8  B. 

Reading. — Literary  Readings,  pages  241-370. 

Spelling. — Graded  Lessons,  pages  227-242.     Lessons  1-80. 

Writing. — Exercises. 

Grammar. — ^Modern  Englisl),  pages  172-250. 

Arithmetic. — Southworth-Stone,  Book  HI,  pages  146-206,  or 
Book  Two,  pages  262-322. 

History. — Gordy's  United  States,  pages  125-297. 

Physiology. — New  Century  Elementary,  complete.  Live  les- 
sons a  week. 

Agriculture. — See  Course.     One  lesson  a  week. 
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Grade  8  A. 

Literature. — Literary  Readings,  pages  370-434.     Reviews. 

Spelling. — Graded  Lessons,  pages  242-263.     Lessons  81-160. 

Grammar. — Modern  English,  pages  250-313.     Reviews. 

Arithmetic. — Southworth-Stone,  Book  III,  pages  206-279,  or 
Book  Two,  pages  322-395. 

History. — Gordy's  United  States,  pages  297-433. 

Civics. — Swain's  Civics  for  Montana  Students,  State  and  Fed- 
eral.    Five  lessons  a  week. 

Agriculture. — ^See  Course.    One  lesson  a  week. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  SCHOOL  OF  FOUR  GRADES. 


Time 

STUDY 

Recitations 

Second  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Fourth  Grade 

Fifth  Grade 

Opening  Ex. 

9:00-10 

Reading,  oth  gi-. 

9:10-15 

Reading 

Reading 

Reading 

Reading,  .'d  gr. 

9:25-15 

Reading 

Reading 

Arithmetic 

Reading,   :!d  gr. 

9:40-15 

Written  Wk. 

Reading 

Arithmetic 

Reading,  4tii  gx-. 

9:55-15 

Written  Wk. 

Written  Wk. 

. 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic,  otli  gr. 

10:15-20 

Hand  Wk. 

Written  Wk. 

Written  Wk. 

Recess 

10:30-15 

Arithmetic,  2d  gr. 

10:45-10 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Geography 

Arithmetic,  3d  gr. 

10:55-15 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Geography 

Arithmetic,  4th  gi. 

11:10-20 

Reading 

Arithmetic 

Language 

Geograpry,  5th  gr. 

11:30-15 

Fland  Wk. 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Music 

11:45-15 

Noon 

12:00-60 

Reading,  2d  gi-. 

1:00-10 

Language 

Language 

Language 

Language,  5Lh  gr. 

1:10-15 

Language 

Language 

Languag>e 

Lang.  3d  &  4th  gr. 

1:25-15 

Language 

Spelling 

Spelling,  5th  gr. 

1:40-10 

Language 

Reading 

Geography 

Writing 

1:50-15 

1 

Gen.  Les.,  2d  gr. 

2:05-10 

Reading 

Geography 

History 

Reading,   3d  gr. 

2:15-15 

Spelling 

Geography 

History 

Recess 

2:30-20 

Geography,  4th  gr. 

2:50-15 

Spelling 

History 

Historj-,  5th  gr. 
Spelling,  2  &  3  gr. 
Spelling,  4th  gr. 
Gen. Les.,  3  &  4  gr. 

3:05-15 
3:20-10 
3:30-10 
3:40-15 

Spelling 

Hand  Wk. 
Hand  Wk. 

Spelling 
Spelling 
Written  Wk. 

Spelling 
Spelling 

Reading 
Reading 
Spelling 
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Period 

Length 

8  "A"'  Class 

8  "B"  Class 

9:00-  9:10 

10 

Openingr 

Opening 

9:10-  9:20 

10 

R.  Spelling  (H.  P.) 

R.    Spelling    (H.    P.) 

9:20-  9:50 

30 

R.    Arithmetic    (H.   P.) 

S.   Arithmetic 

9:50-10:20 

30 

S.    Grammar 

R.  Arithmetic 

10:20-10:30 

10 

Writing- 

Writing 

10:30-10:45 

15 

Recess 

Recess 

10:45-11:15 

30 

R.  Grammar 

3.   Grammar 

11:15-11:40 

25 

A.  Phvsiolog-v  or  Civics 

R.    Grammar 

11:40-12:00 

20 

Drawing:  or  nature  study 

Drawing  or  nature  study 

or  agriculture 

or  agriculture 

1:15-  1:45 

30 

S.    History 

R.   History   (H.  P.) 

1:45-  2:15 

30 

R.   History 

S.    Physiologj'    or    Civics 

2:15-  2:30 

15 

Music 

JVIusic 

2:30-  2:45 

15 

Recess 

Recess 

2-45-  3:10 

25 

R.   Physiology-  or  Civics 

S.   Literature 

3:10-  3:35 

25 

S.  Literature 

R.  Physiology  or  Civics 

3.35-  4:00 

25 

R.  Literature 

R.    I^iterature 

H.    P.    Indicates   Home   Preparation:    R.    Recitation,    and    S.    Study. 

This    Program    is    taken   from    "Classroom    Management"    by    William    Chandler 

Bagley,   Macmillan  Companj',   Chicago,   Illinois. 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS,  EIGHTH  GRADE. 

GR-AMMAR. 
Any  ten  including-  VIII.  and  XI. 

I.  Name  and  define  the  parts  of  speech. 

II.  Write  a  complex  sentence  with  an  adjective  clause  modi- 
fying the  object. 

III.  Decline  lady;  me. 

IV.  Write  the  plural  of  (a)  father-in-law,  (b)  Roman,  (c) 
Mr.  Gray,  (d)  h,  (e)  parenthesis. 

,  V.     Define  and  give  sentence?}  to  exemplify  each. 

VI.  Give  conjugation  of  the  verb  teach  in  the  indicative 
passive. 

VIII.  In  the  following  sentences  classify  the  clauses  as  noun, 
adjective,  or  adverbial,  tell  their  uses  and  the  office  of  the  con- 
nective :  (a)  We  know  that  he  is  right,  (b)  When  the  war  had 
ended,  Washington  resigned  his  commission,  (c)  He  turned  his 
eyes  to  the  couch  where  the  soldier  lay.  (d)  As  he  was  a  coward 
he  turned  back:    (e)  That  he  is  wrong  is  evident. 

IX.  Give  mode,  tense,  and  voice  of  the  following: 
He  had  already  finished  the  work. 

Who  can  work  this  problem  ? 

Mr.  A's  home  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Thousfh  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  him. 
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X.     Strike  ere  it  be  too  late. 

XL     Analyze  or  diagrani : 

I  was  grieved  when  I  heard  how  he  had  obtained  the  reputa- 
tion that  he  bore  among-  his  neighbors. 

XII.  Write  a  letter  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Raymond,  Sycamore,  III, 
making  an  application  for  position  of  bookkeeper  in  his  store. 

ARITHMETIC. 
Any  ten. 

I.  Write  decimally  (a)  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  ten- 
thousandths.  y_ 

Write  in  words:     .0125600. 

II.  A  person  after  having  spent  one-fourth  of  his  money, 
spent  one-half  of  the  remainder  in  buying  48,000  pounds  of  rice 
at  6  I -4c  per  pound.     How  much  money  had  he  at  first? 

III.  If  it  costs  $75  to  dig  a  cellar  25  feet  long,  20  feet  wide 
and  6  feet  deep,  how  much  will  it  cost  to  dig  a  cellar  30  feet 
long,  18  feet  wide  and  5  1-2  feet  deep? 

IV.  Reduce  1-8,  1-4,  1-2,  1-5,  3-8,  1-16  to  decimals  and  add 
the  results. 

V.  If  A  can  do  a  piect  of  work  in  5  days  and  B  can  do  the 
work  in  8  days,  how  long  will  it  take  them  to  do  the  work  when 
working  together? 

N\.  Find  the  cost  of  carpeting  a  room  20  by  17  with  carpet 
3-4  of  a  yard  wide,  the  strips  to  run  lengthwise,  at  $1.75  per  yard. 

VII.  A  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  $8,000  was  bought  for 
cash  at  20  and  10  off.  The  goods  were  sold  for  $7,000.  Find  the 
rate  of  gain. 

VIII.  How  nuich  must  be  invested  in  3  1-2  per  cent  bonds  at 
3  per  cent  discount,  brokerage  1-2  per  cent,  to  obtain  an  income 
of  $700? 

IX.  A  field  80  rods  by  40  rods  has  a  path  running  diagonally 
across  it.     Find  its  length. 

X.  Find  area  of  a  circular  hold  whose  diameter  is  40  rods. 

XI.  A  person  sold  a  lot  for  $850,  losing  15  per  cent.  What 
must  be  the  selling  price  to  gain  15  per  cent? 

XII.  A  note  of  $400  dated  Jan.  5.  'oi.  and  due  in  60  days, 
was  discounted  Feb.  4.  '01.  at  6  per  cent.     Fintl  the  discount. 
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HISTORY. 

Any  ten. 

I.  Discuss  European  trade  with  Asia  in  the  15th  century: 
(a)  cities  affected,  (b)  character  of  trafific,  (c)  danger  to  those 
carrying  on  the  traffic,  (d)  fall  of  Constantinople,  (e)  need  of 
another  route. 

II.  Give  a  short  account  of  Spanish  explorations  and  reasons 
for  their  failure. 

III.  Name  three  French  explorers  and  give  results  of  their 
explorations. 

IV.  Name  the  thirteen  English  colonies. 

V.  Give  briefly  the  religious  characteristics  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Puritans,  Separatists. 

VI.  Give  cause  of  the  Revolutionary  War.    The  result. 

VII.  What  was  the  Missouri  compromise? 

VIII.  Give  causes  of  the  Mexican  war.  Who  had  command 
of  the  American  troops  in  this  war?     Give  result  of  the  war, 

IX.  Give  the  compromise  of  1850. 

X.  Describe  the  battle  of  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor. 

XI.  Name  the  presidents  in  order.   . 

XII.  What  caused  the  Spanish-American  war?    Give  results, 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Any  ten. 

I.  Draw  a  map  of  Montana,  showing  outlines,  mountains, 
two  rivers,  six  cities,  longitude  and  latitude.  Mark  in  miles 
length  and  breadth. 

II.  Bound  Montana,  locate  its  educational  and  penal  insti- 
tutions. 

III.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  North  America. 

IV.  Name  and  locate  the  plains  of  South  America.  With 
what  is  each  covered? 

V.  Name  the  provinces  of  Canada  that  touch  the  United 
States. 

VI.  Through  what  waters  would  a  boat  pass  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  by  the  nearest  route? 

VII.  Name  five  important  seaports  of  the  United  States  and 
state  for  what  each  is  noted. 

VIII.  Name  the  European  countries  that  border  on  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.    Give  products  of  these  countries. 
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IX.  Name  and  locate  two  cities  of  each  :  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Holland. 

X.  Describe  the  surface  of  Asia. 

XI.  Locate  (a)  Melbourne),  (b)  the  Po,  (c)  St.  Petersburg, 
(d)  Stockholm,  (e)  Manitoba,  (f)  Rio  Janiero,  (g)  Alexandria, 
(h)  Sitka,  (i)  Suez  canal,  (j)  Havana. 

XII.  Where  are  the  following  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States:     Cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  turpentine,  sugar? 

CIVICS. 
Answer  ten. 

I.  Give  the  departments  of  government  and  the  function  of 
each. 

II.  Name  five  powers  of  congress. 

III.  How  is  a  state  senator  elected?  How  a  United  States 
senator? 

IV.  How  many  counties  has  Montana? 

V.  Name  five  county  ofifiices. 

VI.  What  officer  presides  over  the  state  senate?  Over  the 
United  States  senate? 

VII.  Give  the  duties  of  two  county  officers. 

VIII.  Give  two  methods  by  which  a  bill  may  become  a  law. 

IX.  What  is  the  county  board  of  examiners?  What  are 
primaries?    Wliat  is  a  convention? 

X.  What  is  a  constitution?    A  law? 

XI.  Name  five  state  officers.     Give  duty  of  two. 

XII.  Name  the  divisions  of  the  president's  cabinet. 
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SPELLING. 

Ninety  credits. 

speech 

getting 

antecedent 

grammar 

concentrating 

relative 

troubles 

naval 

proceeding 

sugar 

negroes 

desperate 

singular 

disappoint 

ignorance 

adjective 

meagre 

juvenile 

vertical 

civil 

vaccinate 

embarrass 

service 

surcingle 

grieve 

zephyr 

gasoline 

until 

pneumonia 

nuisance 

bureau 

vigorous 

trachea 

saucer 

defence 

victuals 

apportion 

ecstasy 

mosquitoes 

recommend 

criticise 

paralyze 

judgment 

autumn 

inveigle 

pianos 

cautious 

mustache 

flies 

battery 

pedestal 

honor 

forty-five 

sirloin 

surveyor 

unpopular 

troupe 

enable 

supersede 

physician 

II.     Mark  diacriti 

cally  (ten  credits)  : 

evade 

almost 

furnace 

firkin 

farmer 

machine 

grassy 

morsel 

America. 

peaceful 

READING. 

(Fifty  credits  are  based  on  oral 

reading.) 

Ten  credits— 

« 

I.     Who  wrote : 

(a) 

Annabel  Lee 

(b) 

Leger 

id  of  Sleepy  Hollow 

(c) 

Great  Stone  Face 

(d) 

Getty! 

sburg  Address. 

(e) 

Chaml 

bered  Nautilus. 

(f) 

Miles 

Standish 

(g) 

Visior 

1  of  Sir  Launfal 

(h) 

Poor  Richard's  Sayings 

(i) 

Recessional 

(J) 

Sella? 
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Ten  credits — 

II.  Give  a  short  biography  of  Lincohi. 
Twenty  Credits — 

III.  Give  a  short  description  of  the  first  five  in  one. 
Twenty  credits — 

IV.  Give  a  short  description  of  any  of  the  last  five  in  one. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
Any  ten. 

I.  What  things  are  necessar}'  for  a  seed  to  germinate? 

II.  What  is  hygiene?  physiology?  anatomy? 

III.  What  is  a  cell?    What  does  it  do?    What  is  its  shape? 

IV.  What  is  the  controlling  power  of  the  body?     What  is  a 
voluntary  action?    What  is  a  habit? 

V.  What  are  narcotics?     Name   two.     Give   their  efifect  on 
the  heart. 

VI.  Why  do  v/e  need  food? 

VII.  Name  two  good  foods  and  state  why  good. 

VIII.  Name   the  parts   of    the    alimentary   canal,   beginning 
with  the  month. 

IX.  Is  alcohol  a  food?    Explain  your  answer. 

X.  Name  three  nourishing  drinks.    Two  refreshing  drinks. 

XI.  Where  is  the  blood  piirified?    How  is  it  purified? 

XII.  Give  efTect  of  alcohol  on  the  muscles.     On  the  brain. 

XIII.  Give  reasons    for    frequent    bathing;    loose   clothing; 
erect  position. 

XIV.  Give   need   for   good   ventilation ;   well   cooked,   simple 
food;  abstinence  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  alcohol  and  opium. 

State  of  Montana. 

Rules  for  8th  Grade  examination  authorized  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

I. 

The   examination    must   be    held    on    two   successive   days    to 
be  designated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

II. 
Examination    questions   will   l)e   furnished   to   each   candidate. 
Questions  nuist   not  be  changed  by  the  examiner.     The  exam- 
ination wil  begin  promptly  at  9  o'clock. 
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III. 

The  order  in  which  the  different  subjects  are  to  be  written 

is  as  follows : 

I  St  Day. 

A.  M.  P.  M. 

Arithmetic    120   minutes.  Grammar  90  minutes. 

Spelling  30  minutes.  Reading  and   Literature  90 

minutes. 

2nd  Day. 
History  90  minutes.  Physiology  75  minutes. 

Civics  70  minutes.  Geography  75  minutes. 

The  grade  in  penmanship  will  be  etken  from  the  manuscript 
in  history.  The  time  for  each  branch  should  be  followed  ap- 
proximately. 

IV 

The  minimum  per  cent  required  in  any  one  branch  is  65  and 
the  total  number  of  credits  is  675,  provided  that  when  geo- 
graphy and  physiology  are  taken  at  a  different  time  than  the 
remainder  of  the  examination  a  grade  of  70  per  cent  will  be  re- 
quired in  these  two  branches. 

V. 

The  examination  in  geography  and  physiology  may  be  taken 
at  any  regular  examination  before  the  completion  of  the  8tli 
grade  work.  The  grades  will  be  preserved  by  the 
county  superintendent  until  the  remainder  of  the  examination 
has  been  taken. 

VI. 

All  papers  will  be  graded  by  the  examining  board  and  the 
papers  kept  on  file  in  the  ofhce  of  the  county  superintendent 
for  one  year.  Each  paper  should  have  the  judgment  of  at  least 
two  members  of  the  Board. 

VII. 

The  examining  board  can  hold  the  examination  at  one,  two, 
or  three  places  in  the  county.  Each  place  must  be  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  examiners. 

The  examiner  will  exact  the  strictest  integrity  in  the  exam- 
ination. Unless  extremely  necessary  the  candidate  should  not 
leave  the  'room  when  writing  any  subject.  Any  evidence  of 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  any  candidate  will  justify  the  exam- 
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iners    in    rejeclino-   the   candidate's   papers    from   consideration. 

Onl\-  pupils  that  have  covered  the  eighth  grade  work  of  the 
State  Course  of  Stud}-  in  si  fairly  satisfactory  manner  are 
eligible  to  write  on  the  examination.  A  list  of  such  pupil^^ 
with  the  teachers'  records  of  their  semester's  work  in  all  sub- 
jects should  be  filed  with  the  examining  board  by  superintend- 
ent' or  teacher  to  aid  the  l)oard  in  its  decision  in  the  work  of 
passing  pupils. 

The  examiners  shall  not  open  the  envelopes  containing  the 
questions  until  the  day  of  examination  and  then  in  the  presence 
of  the  candidates. 

XI. 

When  more  than  one  place  is  designated  for  holding  the  ex- 
amination, the  county  superintendent  will  notify  the  state 
superintendent,  specifying  the  places  for  holding  the  examina- 
tion and  the  name  of  the  examiner  or.  examiners.  The  ques- 
tions will  then  be  sent  by  the  State  Superintendent  to  the 
party  or  parties  named. 

Pupils  failing  in  only  two  branches  at  any  examination  may 
take  the  examination  following  in  the  same  county  and  be 
excused  from  writing  on  all  branches  in  which  they  have  a 
grade  of  80  or  above. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  E.  H'ARMOX, 
Supt.  Public  linstruction. 

High  Schools. 

There  is  a  gradual  strengthening  of  the  high  school  work 
in  the  state.  Pupils  that  are  now  entering  the  high  schools 
are  better  prepared  than  formerly  as  every  graded  system  :s 
strengthening  the   work. 

Pupils  are  better  students,  have  a  better  grasp  on  funda- 
mental principles,  are  more  accurate  and  painstaking,  express 
themselves  in  more  correct  English.  The  state  high  school 
course  of  study  has  been  lengthened  to  four  years.  It  pro- 
vides for  four  classifications  of  school  work:  Classical,  Scien- 
tific, English,  and  Commercial. 

It  is  the  intention  of  tlu'  state  board  of  education  by  whom 
the  course  was  pre])ared  to  iM-escril)c  a  course  that  would  give 
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ample  preparation  for  admission  to  any  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  of  the  state  without  other  or  further  exami- 
nation. 

The  course  calls  for  la\)oratory  and  library  reference  work 
and  the  accredited  work  of  an  analytical  character. 

Bbards  of  school  trustees  are  coming  to  realize  more  and 
more  that  good  schools  cannot  be  maintained  unless  there  are 
good  teachers.  College  and  Normal  school  graduates  are  em- 
ployed almost  without  exception  in  all  the  high  schools.  The 
appended  tables  will  be  of  interest.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
Montana  school  law  authorizes  two  classes  of  high  schools — 
the  district  high  school,  and  the  free  county  high  school. 
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TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

As  the  law  now  stands  there  are  fonr  grades  of  county  certifi- 
cates;  the  third  grade  valid  for  one  year  and  requires  examina- 
tion in  the  following  branches :  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  read- 
ing, writing,  spelling",  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history, 
and  physiology;  the  second  grade  valid  for  two  years,  and  re- 
quires in  addition  to  the  subjects  for  a  third  grade  certificate, 
physical  geography  and  civics;  the  first  grade  valid  for  three 
years  and  requires  in  addition  to  the  subjects  for  a  second  grade, 
American  literature  and  elementary  algebra ;  the  professional 
grade  certificate  valid  for  four  years  requires  in  addition  to  the 
subjects  for  a  first  grade  certificate  physics  and  geometry.  No 
experience  is  required  to  obtain  a  second  or  third  grade  certifi- 
cate. To  obtain  a  professional  or  a  first  grade  certificate  re- 
quires twelve  months'  successful  experience  in  teaching.  The 
first  and  professional  grades  of  certificates  are  renewable  with- 
out examination.  The  state  course  of  study  requires  civics  as 
one  subject  for  the  eighth  grade  and  pupils  must  pass  exami- 
nation in, civics  before  receiving  an  eighth  grade  certificate.  As 
many  teachers  in  the  country  schools  are  teaching  on  third 
grade  certificates  and  have  the  subject  of  civics  to  teach  it  is 
evident  they  should  pass  an  examination  in  civics  to  obtain  a 
certificate. 

The  third  grade  certificate  should  not  be  authorized  any 
longer.  The  educational  system  of  Montana  has  passed  that 
stage  in  its  educational  development. 

The  professional  certificate  should  also  be  true  to  name  and 
should  require  as  two  of  its  branches  the  pro'fessional  subjects, 
elementary  psychology  and  school  management.  These  two 
subjects  are  now  required  in  all  normal  schools  in  all  courses. 
As  schools  of  three  departments  require  that  the  principal 
should  hold  a  professional  certificate  or  be  a  graduate  of  a  repu- 
table college,  university,  or  normal  school,  it  is  plain  that  if  he 
bases  his  qualifications  on  a  professional  certificate  such  certifi- 
cate should  certify  to  some  professional  knowledge  on  the  part 
of.  the  holder.  A  bill  incorporating  the  above  principles  will 
be  submitted  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  session. 
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EXAMINATION   RULES. 
I. 

Before  commencing  the  examination  all  applicants  must  reg- 
ister their  names  in  a  book  kept  by  the  cgunty  superintenden-., 
giving  their  address,  age,  numbers  of  years'  experience  as  a 
teacher,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  three  reputable  per- 
sons who  certify  that  the  applicant  is  a  person  of  good  moral 
character. 

The  registry  must  also  show  where  the  candidate  last  taught. 
The  legal  fee  of  one  dollar  must  always  be  paid  before  the  ex- 
amination is  begun.  This  fee  is  not  to  be  returned  to  the  candi- 
date in  case  of  failure  to  receive  a  certificate. 

II. 

Before  anv  certificate  can  be  issued  the  evidence  of  eood 
moral  character,  as  required  by  rule  one,  must  be  furnished  or 
you  must  be  fully  satisfied  that  the  candidate  is  a  person  of 
such  character. 

III. 

The  minimum  per  cent  required  to  pass  in  any  one  branch 
is  70,  and  the  general  average  of  all  the  subjects  written  upon 
must  be  not  less  than  80. 

IV. 

The  examination  can  be  held  only  at  the  time  provided  by 
law.  If  for  any  cause  you  are  unable  to  conduct  it  you  must 
deputize  some  thoroughly  competent  and  reliable  person  to 
hold  it  for  you. 

V. 

Candidates  for  third  grade  certificates  should  complete  the 
examination  on  Friday  ;  all  others  should  take  it  on  Saturday. 
For  good  and  sufficient  reasons  you  may  make  such  exceptions 
to  this  rule  as  justice  seems  to  demand. 

VI. 

A  third  grade  certificate  cannot  be  issued  more  than  twice 
to  the  same  person.  You  will  therefore,  be  careful  not  to  err 
in   this   regard. 

See  Section   1912,  page  82,  of  school  law. 

Xo  professional  nor  first  grade  certificate  shall  be  issued  to 
any  person  who  has  not  taught  successfully  twelve  months.  The 
county  iDoard  of  educational  examiners  must  be  furnished  satis- 
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factory  evidence  of  twelve  months  of  successful  teaching,   not 
necessarily  in  Montana,  before  such  certificate  can  be  issued. 

These  latter  certificates,  professional  and  first  grade,  are  valid 
throughout  the  State, upon  endorsement  by  the  county  super- 
•  intendent.    Xo  fee  is  to  be  charged  for  the  endorsement  of  these 
certificates  during  the  life  of  said  certificate. 

VII. 
Transferring  Grades. 

No  grades,  whatsoever,  of  a  certificate  not  issued  in  Montana 
can  be  transferred. 

In  no  case  can  any  grade  be  transferred  unless  the  appli- 
cant is  the  holder  of  an  unexpired  Montana  certificate.  If  the 
certificates  has  expired  the  applicant  must  be  examined  in  all 
the  branches. 

Grades  of  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  may  be  carried  or  trans- 
ferred provided  that  the  certificate  is  in  full  force  and  effect, 
and  provided,  also,  that  the  applicant  has  taught  one  year  or 
more  in  the  Stae.     In  no  other  cases  can  grades  be  transferred. 

VIII. 

Permits  cannot  be  issued  to  any  candidate  who  has  failed  in 
the  examination,  nor  to  one  who  might  have  taken  it  and 
neglected  or  refused  to  do  so. 

IX. 

Examinations  cannot  be  taken  piecemeal,  that  is,  a  part  of 
the  branches  written  on  at  one  examination  and  a  part  at 
another.     The  examination  must  be  completed  at  one  time. 

X. 

Candidates  intending  to  teach  in  any  county  can  take  the 
examination  at  the  county  seat  nearest  them.  In  such  cases 
the  county  superintendent  will  collect  the  examination  fee  and 
send  it,  together,  with  the  candidate's  papers,  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  county  where  the  applicant  intends  to  teach. 

The  papers  will  be  marked  by  the  county  board  of  educational 
examiners  of  the  county  where  the  applicant  intends  to  teach. 

XL 
PRIVATE   EXAMINATIONS. 
Private  Examinations. 
Section   1912,  page  82-83.  of  the  school  law,  provides,  "that 
if  attendance  upon  the  aforesaid  examination  of  teachers  at  the 
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county  seat  shall  work  a  great  hardship  to  one  or  more  teach- 
ers in  the  county,  the  county  superintendent,  upon  application 
to  the  Stae  Superintendent,  may  provide  for  such  teacher  or 
teachers  to  take  the  examination  at  some  convenient  place,  and 
the  county  superintendent  may  appoint  some  suitable  person 
to  conduct  such  examination  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction." 

To  entitle  any  applicant  to  this  favor  it  must  be  satisfactorily 
shown  that  a  great  hardship  would  be  imposed  upon  the  teacher 
by  attending  the  examination  at  the  county  seat. 

Private  examinations  are  not  to  be  encouraged. 

XII. 

Application  for  private  examinations  must  be  made  at  least 
twenty  days  before  the  time  of  the  examination.  The  appli- 
cant must  fully  show  that  he  comes  clearly  within  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  1912. 

He  must  give  the  name  of  some  competent  person  who  is 
willing  to  conduct  the  examination,  but  the  county  superinten- 
dent  is   under  no  obligation   to  select  the  party   named. 

Such  applications  are  made  to  the  county  superintendent,  who 
will  apprise  the  State  Superintendent  of  them  and  obtain  his 
decision  thereon.  In  all  cases  where  permission  is  given  to 
hold  private  examinations  you  will,  at  least  ten  days  before 
the  examination,  notify  this  office  of  the  name  and  address  of 
the  examiner. 

XIII. 

The  person  appointed  will  receive  the  questions  from  the 
State  Superintendent  in  a  sealed  package,  which  sealed  pack- 
age will  not  be  broken  until  the  examination  begins. 

XIV 

No  other  person,  except  the  candidates  and  the  examiner 
will  be  allowed  in  the  room  during  the  time  the  examination  is 
being  held,  and  the  examiner  must  be  present  all  of  the  time 
that  the  candidates  are  engaged  in  writing  on  the  questions. 

XV. 

At  no  time  during  the  examination  must  the  candidate  be 
allowed  to  take  any  of  the  questions  or  examination  papers 
from  the  room  or  have  any  books  in  the  room.  In  no  case  will 
the  examiner,  nor  any  person,  be  allowed  to  aid  or  assist  the 
candidate  in  any  manner  whatever. 
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XVI 

As  soon  as  the  examination  is  completed  the  examiner  will 
place  the  papers  in  a  large  envelope  and  send  them  to  the  county 
superintendent  for   examination. 

XVII. 

Before  the  County  examining  board  examines  the  papers  or 
issues  a  certificate  they  must  receive  the  examination  fee,  and 
also,  be  furnished  the  data  required  by  Rule  I. 

The  candidate  must  send  with  the  papers  an  affidavit  of  the 
examiner  and  of  himself  showing  that  the  examination  has 
been  fairly  and  honestly  conducted,  and  in  full  compliance  with 
these  rules.  Unless  such  affidavit  is  furnished,  the  county  board 
of  educational  examiners  will  not  grade  the  papers. 

XVIII 

The  examination  shall  be  held  at  the  time  of  the  regular  ex- 
amination, and  in  no  event  must  it  continue  longer  than  two 
days  allowed  by  law. 

XIX 

All  expenses  of  conducting  the  private  examination  must  be 
paid  by  the  candidate  before  the  examination  is  held. 

XX. 

A  failure  to  fully  comply  with  these  rules  forfeits  the  privi- 
lege of  a  private  examination. 

XXI. 

In  every  case  a  copy  of  these  rules  relating  to  private  exam- 
inations shall  be  furnished  the  examiner  and  the  applicant. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  EXAMI- 
NATION. 
Theory  and  Art, 
(Any  Ten.) 
I.  ■ 
Give  a  short  account  of  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi, 

II. 
What    advantage    may    be    derived    from    acquaintance    with 
patrons? 

III. 
In  what  grades  do  you  consider  there  should  be  written  tests, 
in   wliat  subjects,  and  how  often? 
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•   IV. 

In  what  grades  should  drill  work  be  emphasized? 

V. 
Give  your  method  for  conducting  a  spelling  lesson. 

VI. 
Do  you  believe  in  home  work  for  any  grade?    Discuss  briefly. 

VII. 
State  clearly  five  important  points   in   the   management  of  a 
school. 

VIII. 
Name  four  characteristics  of  a  good  recitation. 

IX. 
Give  your  method   of  assigning  an   arithmetic   lesson    in   the 
third  grade.     Should  the  assignment  be  different  in  the  eighth 
grade  ? 

X. 
Is  there  anything  wrong  in  the  theory — Never  do'  for  a  child 
what  he  can  do  for  himself?     Discuss. 

XL 
What  harm   comes  from  promoting  pupils  that  are  not  well 
prepared? 

XII. 
Give  the  vowel  sounds  that  should  be  taught  in  the  first  grade. 

Reading. 
I. 
Name  one  selection  from  each  of  the  following  authors :  Long- 
fellow, Burns,  Tennyson,  Whittier,  Bryant. 

II. 
Give  a  quotation  from  Whittier,  from  Longfellow. 

III. 
What  constitutes  good  reading? 

Give  advantages  of  concert  reading.     Give  disadvantages. 

V. 
Write  briefly  the  story  of  Enoch  Arden. 

VI. 
Write  briefly  any  other  story  from  a  standard  author. 

VII. 
Name  five  selections  that  pupils  ought  to  have  memorized  be- 
fore leaving  the  elementary  grades. 
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VII. 

State  clearly  what  you  regard  as  valuable  and  what  injurious 
in  learning  definitions. 

IX.  and  X. 

Write  a  stanza  or  paragraph   you   recall   and   underline   the 
emphatic  words. 

Spelling. 
I. 
Twenty  credits  will  be  taken  from  examinee's  general  papers. 

II.   (50  cr.) 
mustache 


business 

until 

appointed 

bicycle 

appreciate 

preparation 

sphere 

seminary 

striking 

navigable 

infinite 

label 

maize 

division 

autumn 

incessant 

sustenance 


troupe 

scythe 

hypocrite 

intercede 

phlegm 

chamois 

bureau 

control 

enroll 

ghastly 

prison 

vitiate 

vital 

terrific 

sufficient 


orator 

tonsils 

delicious 

color 

mosquitoes 

squalor 

complicated 

pedestal 

heifer 

maintenance 

physique 

synonym 

frontiers 

magician 

cholera 

niece 


primitive 

III.  (10  cr.) 

Write  five  sets  of  homonyms  and   write  a  sentence  to  illus- 
trate the  correct  use  of  each. 

IV.  (10  cr.) 
Illustrate  all  the  different  sounds  of  "a." 

V.  (10  cr.) 

Mark  diacritically  on  basis  of  twenty-five  marks :     superinten- 
dent, sym.metrical,  manuscript,  ravage,  romance. 

Arithmetic. 
I. 
A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  7^  of  a  day.     B  can  do  the  work 
in  >4  of  a  day.     They  do  the  work  together  and  receive  $2.80. 
How  much  is  A's  part  of  the  money? 

II. 
In  a  factory,   12  men.   16  women  and  30  boys  are  employed. 
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At  the  end  of  a  week  they  receive  $330.  A  man  is  paid  as  much 
as  2  women,  a  woman  as  much  as  3  boys.  What  is  the  daily 
wage  of  each. 

III. 
A  man  sold  2-5  of  a  pile  of  wood  for  what  }i  of  it  cost.     Find 
rate  of  gain  on  part  sold. 

IV. 
How  many   feet  of  lumber  will   be   required   to  build   a  box 
6x3x2  and  2  inches  thick  inside  measurement,  no  cover? 

V. 
What  per   cent   must  be   assessed  on  $1,500,000  to   produce 
$29,000  after  paying  2  per  cent  for  collecting? 

VI. 
How  long  will  it  take  S750  to  amount  to  $825  interest  at  8 
per  cent? 

VH. 
For  what  sum  must  a  note  be  drawn  June  i,  1899,  payable  in  90 
days,  so  that  when  discounted  June  14,  at  8  per  cent  the  pro- 
ceeds will  yield  $717.20? 

Vlll. 
If  a  cylindrical  well  is  5  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  deep,  how 
many  cubic  feet  of  earth  were  remoT^u  in  digging  it.^ 

IX. 
After  successive  discounts  of  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  had 
been  allowed  a  bill  of  goods  amounted  to  $2160.     Find  the  list 
price. 

X. 
An  insurance  company  took  a  risk  at  2 1/4  per  cent  and  rein- 
sured 3-5  of  the  risk  at  2  per  cent.     The  premium  received  ex- 
ceeded the  premium  paid  by  $42.     Find  amount  of  risk. 

XL 
Find  the  volume  of  a  sphere  whose  diameter  is  40  inches. 

XII. 
In  a  certain  business  one  partner,  whose  share  is  3-1 1  of  the 
whole  received  from  it  a  profit  of  $859.20.    What  share  is  owned 
by  another  whose  profit  is  $1869? 
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Grammar, 
(Any  ten  including-  V.  and  VI.) 
I. 
Write  the  conjugation  of  study  in  the  indicative  future  per- 
feet  passive. 

11. 
Give  four  uses  of  the  gerund,  or  noun  participle,  with  examples. 

III. 
Classify  marked  words  and  state  how  used.     We  heard  the 
whistle  blow.     It  had  been  his  desire  to  keep  out  of  debt.     The 
herd  came  down    to    feed.     'Twas    the    last    rose    of    summer 

left  blooming  alone. 

IV. 
Complete  sentence  with  adverbial  clauses  as  indicated.     He 

came (time.)     He  fell (place.) 

He   studied   so    (degree.)      I   would   go 

(condition.)    I   will  trust  him    

(concession.) 

V. 
Construct  a  complex  sentence  with  complex  numbers,  exem- 
plifying noun,  adjective,  and  adverbial  use  of  clauses. 

■' .        VI. 
Analyze  or  diagram  the  sentence  in  V. 

VII. 
Define    case,    relative    pronoun,    voice,   transitive    verb,    com- 
parison. 

VIII. 
Classify  dependent  clauses  and  state  what  they  modify.  He 
knew  a  spot  where  the  daisies  grew.  He  was  so  cold  that  he 
could  not  study.  The  longer  he  taught  the  better  he  liked  it. 
When  he  had  finished  his  work  he  went  to  school.  He  took 
what  he  could  find. 

IX. 
Analyze  or  diagram.     Marble  is  so  much  softer  than  granite 
that  it  may  be  sawed  like  wood. 

X. 
Parse  marked  words.     Let  him  go.     Such  a^  came  here  were 

baptized. 
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X[. 

He  was  found  sleeping  at  his  post.  The  day  dawned  clear. 
He  was  asked  a  question.  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort 
me.     My  brother  Joseph's  health  is  poor. 

xn. 

Write  the  plural  of  axis,  attorney  general,  Miss  Brown,  money, 
beau,  brother-in-law,  German,  dictum,  solo,  cargo. 

Geography. 

(Any  ten.) 

I. 
In   what  zone   or  zones   is   Australia?     Describe   its   surface. 
Name  three  products. 

H. 
Through  what  waters  would  a  vessel  pass  in  going  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  to  Yokohama  ? 

in. 

Describe  Russia  (a)  surface,  (b)  government,  (c)  people, 
(d)  products. 

IV. 
Name  ten  countries  of  Europe  with  capitals. 

V. 
Name  the  countries  crossed  by  the  equator. 

VI. 
Name  and  locate  five  important  groups  of  islands. 

VH. 
Name  five  imports  and  five  exports  of  the  United  States. 

VII. 
Where  are  the  following  regions  found  in  the  United  States: 
Lumbering,  mining,  manufacturing,  tar  and  turpentine,  cotton, 
sugar  cane? 

IX. 
What  causes  day  and  night?    The  changes  of  the  seasons? 

X. 
How  wide  is  each  of  the  zones?     How  wide  would  each  be  if 
the  earth's  axis  were  inclined  2(f  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit? 

XI. 
Locate  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  Sicily,  Porto  Rico,  the  Danube, 
the  Niger. 

Where  is  the  rainless  region  of  South  x\merica?    How  caused? 
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United  Stales  History. 
(Answer  ten  sections,  and  ten  only.) 

I. 
Name  three  inventions  that  greatly  assisted  in  promoting  ex- 
ploration, discovery,  and  colonization  in  the  i6th  and  17th  cen- 
turies and  explain  how  thev  were  of  such  assistance. 

II. 
Describe  in  brief  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots  and  state  the 
important  claims  based  upon  their  discoveries. 

III. 

(2)  Tell  the  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  war. 

(i)   What  battle  of  that  war  gave  to  the  English  supremacy- 
over  the  French  in  North  America? 

(3)  State  when  and  where  it  was  fought. 

(2)  Give   name   of  the   leader   of   the    French    forces   in   that 

battle  and  of  the  English  forces. 

(3)  Mention  the  final  results  of  that  war. 

IV. 
Describe   in   brief  one   of  the   following:     Navigation   Laws, 
Stamp  Act,  Boston  Tea  Party,  Critical  Period  of  U.  S.  History. 

V. 
Tell  the  cause  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of  1812, 
the  Civil  War,  or  instead  describe  briefly  and  give  results  of  any 
of  the   following:     Saratoga     campaign,    Yorktovvn    campaign, 
■  Greene's  leadership  in  the  South,  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783. 

VI. 
(8)  Tell  how  and  when  George  Rogers  Clark  effected  the  con- 
quest of  the  Northwest  Territory. 
(2)   What  five  states  are  now  wholly  within  the  limits  of  this 
territory? 

VIT. 
Describe    briefly    the    importance    during    the    Civil    war    and 
effect  of  any  one  of  the  following:    The  Trent  affair,  the  battle 
between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea. 

VIII. 
Mention  all  of  the  acquisitions  of  territory  by  purchase,  treaty, 
or  otherwise,  made  by  our  country  since  1800  and  added  to  our 
original  domain,  or  treated  as  dependencies. 
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IX. 

Give  the  folowing  facts  concerning  any  four  of  these  acquisi- 
tions : 

(a)  Name  of  territory  acquired. 

(b)  Date  of  acquiring  same. 

(c)  From  what  nation  acquired. 

(d)  How  acquired. 

X; 
Mention  the  four  great  state  papers  signed  b}^  Franklin  in  his 
character  as  statesman  and  diplomat. 

XI. 
Name  the  features  of  the  Presidential  Succession  Act  of  1886. 

XII. 
(2)   Mention  the  two  papers  by  which  our  country   is  best 

known  in  history. 
(4)   Mention  four  statesmen  prominent  in  advocating  the  first 

of  these  papers. 
(4)   Mention    four    statesmen .  prominent    in    advocating   the 
second  of  these  papers. 

Physiology. 
(Any  ten.) 

I. 

About  how  many  muscles  are  there  in  the  body?    How  many 
bones? 

II. 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  bones  of  adults  and  chil- 
dren ? 

III. 
What  causes  bow  legs?    Corns?     Stooped    shoulders?    Curv- 
ature of  the  spine? 

IV. 
How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  boys  use  ciga- 
rettes although  they  are  taught  the  harmful  effect  of  their  use? 

V. 
About  what  should  be  the  temperature    of    a  school  room? 
How  should  a  school  room  be  ventilated? 

VI. 
Name  the  organs  of  digestion. 
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VII. 
What  is  a  food?    Why  do  we  need  food? 

VII. 
Give  the  effect  of  using  tobacco  to  excess,  on  heart,  on  liver. 

IX. 
What  is  the  value  of  reflex  action? 

X. 
Trace  a  piece  of  lean  meat  from  the  mouth  to  the  blood. 

XT. 
Of  what  value  is  it  to  a  girl  to  take  a  course  in  domestic 
science? 

XII. 
Which  arteries  carry  impure  blood?     Which  veins  carry  pure 
blood? 

Civics. 
(Answer  any  ten  sections,  and  ten  only.) 

I- 
(i)   How  many  cabinet  positions  did  Washington  have? 

(2)   Name  them. 

(i)   How  many  cabinet  positions  does  Roosevelt  have? 

(4)   Name  them. 

(i)   Of  how  many  members  does  the  United  States  Supreme 

Court  consist? 
(i)   Of  how  many  members  does  the  Montana  Supreme  Court 

consist? 

II. 
(2)  What  is  the  preamble  to  a  constitution? 
(8)   Give  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

III. 
(i)   How  often  is  the  United  States  Census  taken? 
(2)   For  what  purpose  is  it  taken? 
(i)   Under   the   direction    of   what   cabinet    department    is    it 

taken  ? 
(6)   Explain  what  is  meant  by  "majority  and  "plurality"  in  an 

election, 

VI. 
Mention  three  constitutional  qualifications  for  U.  S.  Senator, 
three  for  representative  in  congress,  and  two  for  president. 
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V. 

Name  the  state  elective  officers  and  state  the  length  of  the 
term  of  service  of  each.  Name  the  county  elective  officers  and 
state  the  length  of  the  term  of  service  of  each. 

VI. 
Mention  the  sources  of  income  from  which  the  public  schools 
of  your  county  are  supported  and  maintained. 

VII. 
When  did  Montana  become  a  state?     Give  its  area  in  square 
miles?    How  many  counties  in  the  state?    Mention  its  wealthiest 
county,  its  most  populous  county,  its  largest  county. 

VIII. 
Explain  fully  three  ways  by  which  a  bill  in  Congress  or  in  the 
state  legislature  may  become  a  law. 

IX. 
(3)   Mention  the  duties  of  county  assessor. 

(2)  Define  taxes. 

0)   State    the    object   and    principle    upon    which    taxation    is 
founded. 

X. 

(3)  What  is  a  direct  tax? 

(2)  Indirect  tax? 

(3)  What  is  an  indictment? 
(i)  By  whom  is  it  found? 
(i)  By  whom  is  it  sustained  ? 

XI. 

(4)  Mention    and    locate   the   various    state    educational    and 

penal  institutions. 
(6)  Mention  the  branches  in  which  teachers  are  required  to 
be  examined  to  secure  a  certificate  of  the  third  grade, 
also  the  additional  branches  to  secure  a  certificate  of 
the  second  grade,  of  the  first  grade,  of  the  professional 
grade. 

XIT. 
Define  "The  Right  of  Eminent  Domain,"  and  state  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  it  is  founded. 
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Physical  Geography. 

(Answer  ten  sections,  and  ten  only.) 

I. 
Mention  six  principal  subjects  treated  by  Physical  Geography. 

11. 

(5)  Mention  three  proofs  showing  that  the  earth  is  round. 

(3)  Mention  two  proofs  showing  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 

is  in  a  highly  heated  condition, 

(2)   What   is  the  average  rate  of  increase  of  heat  from   the 
surface  of  the  earth  downward? 

III. 

(4)  Define  climate. 

(6)  Mention  the   conditions   upon   which   the   climate   of  any 

place  depends, 

IV. 
Labrador   and   the   British   Isles   being   in   the   same   latitude, 
account  for  their  great  difference  in  climate. 

V. 
(2)   Mention  the  principal  classes  of  winds. 
(8)   Explain  the  cause  of  land  and  sea  breezes. 

VI. 
Mention   the   countries,    islands,   oceans,   seas,   gulfs,   or   bays 
crossed  by  the  equator. 

VII. 
(4)   Define  fogs  and  clouds  and  state  the  real  and  only  differ- 
ence between  them. 
(6)   Explain   the   cause  of  the   almost   constant   fogs   oft"   the 
coast  and  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

VIII. 

(2)  What  parts  of  the  ocean  are  the  saltest? 

(6)  Tell  why. 

(2)   Name  and  locate  the  saltest  lake  in  the  world. 

IX, 
(8)   Locate  upon  the  earth's  surface  and  name  its  highest  ele- 
vation and  its  lowest  depression,  giving  the  height   in 
feet  and  the  depression  in  feet,  in  each  case. 
(2)    Give  the  difference  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  di- 
ameters of  the  earth. 

X. 
Explain  why  there  is  such  an   enormous  rainfall  east  of  the 
Andes  and  so  little  rainfall  west  of  the  Andes. 
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XI. 

(3)  Mention  six  coal  producing-  states  of  our  country,  (4)  and 

ten  cotton  producing-  states,   (3)   mention  the  three  es- 
sentials requisite  for  the  production  of  vegetation. 

XII. 

(8)   Describe   the   causes  and   conditions  which   produce  ava- 
lanches. 

(2)   Mention  three  regions  where  avalanches  occur. 

American  Literature. 

(Answer  any  ten  and  ten  only.) 
I. 
(2)   When  did  the   Colonial   Period  of  our   Literature   begin 
and  end? 

(4)  Mention   two  of  its  niost   distinguished   authors   and  the 

most  noted  work  produced  by  each. 
(4)   Describe   Poor  Richard's  Almanac  and  give  two   quota- 
tions from  it. 

IT. 
(2)  When  did  the  Revolutionary  Period  of  our  literature  begin 

and  end? 
(8)   Give  the   names   of   six   leading  statesmen,   orators,   and 
writers  prominent  in  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  i 

III. 
■     (2)   Mention  the  two  state  papers  by  which  our  country  is 
best  known  in  history. 
(8)   State  when,  where,  and  under  what  conditions  the  second 
of  these  papers  was  produced. 

IV. 
Describe  Ichabod  Crane  and  give  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances causing  his  departure  from  Sleepy  Hollow. 

V. 
Write  the  plan  and  purpose  of  "Snowbound"  and  describe  a 
character  mentioned  in  it. 

VI. 
Write  six  poetical  quotations  from  as  many  different  authors, 
giving  the  name  of  each  author  after  each  quotation. 

VII. 
(2)    What  were  the  Leather  Stocking  Tales? 
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(i)  Who  wrote  them? 
(i)   Mention  the  titles  of  four  of  them. 
(6)   Describe  any  one  of  ihem  in  brief. 

VIII. 
Mention  ten  newspapers  prominent  at  the  present  time  in  dis- 
cussing political  questions. 

IX. 
(i)  Who  wrote  "Old  Ironsides"? 
(i)   Quote  four  or  five  lines  from  this  poem. 

(8)  State  the  causes  and  conditions  influencing  the  author  to 

write  it. 

X. 
(i)    Who  wrote  the  "Critical  I'eriod"  of  our  history? 

(9)  Describe  this  period  in  brief. 

XI. 
Who  wrote  "The  Building  of  the  Ship"?    Quote  any  live  lines 
from  the  Psalm  of  Life. 

■     XII. 
Write  in  a  column  the  names  of  six  American  invenzors  and 
opposite  the  name  of  each  write  the  name  of  the  invention. 

Algebra. 

(Anv  ten.) 

I.     ■ 
III 

-\ L —  what? 


(a— b)    (a— c)  (b— c)    (b— a")  (c— a)    (c— b) 

II. 
A  man  has  an  annual  income  of  $i,too  from  capital  invested 
partly  at  5  per  cent  and  partly  at  6  per  cent.     The  amount  at 
6  per  cent  was  repaid  and  invested  at  4  per  cent  and  thereafter 
his  income  was  $800.     Find  amounts  originally  invested. 

III. 
Factor : 

(a)  a^+b^+a+b. 

(b)  8m^ — 27p"''q^ 

(c)  x^— 4ax— 4b2+8ab. 

(d)  x^-3x-i. 

4      4 

(e)  a«+b«. 
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IV. 


Vx^ — zpc''^+6x*+2x='— iix^-f  6x-l-9        =. 

V. 
Multiply : 

VT-    VlS^by     VT  +       V^^  ' 

VI. 

A  man  can  walk  2j^  miles  an  hour  up  hill  and  3^  miles  an 
hour  down  hill.  H'e  walks  56  miles  in  20  hours  on  a  road  no 
part  of  which  is  level.    How  much  of  it  is  up  hill? 

VII. 
At  how  many  different  times  and  when,  are  the  hands  of  a 
clock  at  right  angles  between  4  and  5  o'clock? 

VIII.  " 
A  tank  can  be  filled  by  two  pipes  in  8  8-9  minutes.     If  the  first 
runs  10  minutes  and  the  second  8  minutes,  the  tank  will  be  filled. 
In  what  time  can  each  fill  the  tank? 

IX. 
X— 3=      V^^^'— x+io    —5. 

X. 

The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  7.  The  sum  of  their  squares  less 
their  product  is  31.     What  are  the  numbers? 

XI. 

x2+5=8x+2  yx-— 8X+40. 

XII. 

X^-fx' 22X 40:=0. 

Geometry. 

(Answer  any  ten.) 

I. 
State  and  demonstrate  the  theorem  for  the  area  of  a  circle  in 
terms  of  its  radius  and  circumference. 

II. 

(5)   Define  radius,  arc,  chord,  segment,  sector. 

(5)    Given  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  to  construct  the  tri- 
angle. 

III. 
Prove. — A  radius  perpendicular  to  a  chord  bisects  the  chord 
and  the  arc  subtended  by  the  chord. 
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IV. 

Prove. — The  area  of  a  circumscribed  square  is  double  the  area 
of  the  inscribed  square. 

V. 
Prove. — The  bisector  of  an   angle  of  a   triangle   divides   the 
opposite  side  into  segments  proportional  to  the  other  two  sides. 

VI. 
(5)   Show  how  to  bisect  a  given  straight  line. 

(5)  Show  how  to  bisect  a  given  angle. 

VII. 
Show  how  to  circumscribe  a  circle  about  a  given  triangle. 

VIII. 
Show  how  to  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  triangle. 

IX. 
Show  how  to  construct  a  square  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  two 
given  squares. 

X. 
Prove. — The  area  of  a  regular  polygon  is  equal  to  one  half  the 
product  of  its  apothegm  by  its  perimeter. 

XI. 
Prove. — The  bisectors  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  meet  in  a 
point  equidistant  from  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 

XII. 
Show    how    to    construct    a    triangle    equivalent    to    a    given 
polygon. 

Physics. 

(Answer  any  ten  sections,  and  ten  only.) 

I. 
Explain  the  simple  pendulum,  compensating  pendulum,   cen- 
ter of  suspension,  center  of  oscillation. 

II. 
(2)   Define  ebullition. 

(6)  Mention  two  laws  of  ebullition. 
(2)   Define  the  boiling  point. 

III. 
(5)   Give  rule  to  change  Fahrenheit  temperature  to  its  equiva- 
lent in  Centigrade  degrees. 

(5)   When  water  shows  a  Fahrenheit  temperature  of  50°  above 
zero,  what  Centigrade  temperature  will  it  show? 
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IV. 

(2)    Explain  the  "Sweating"  pitcher  and  tell  its  cause. 
(8)   Define   evaporation   and   give    three    laws    governing   the 
rapidit}'-  of  evaporation. 

V. 
(2)    Define  sound. 

(4)   Define  the  echo  and  explain  its  cause. 
(4)    Explain  and  illustrate  the  refraction  of  sound.     Example. 

VI. 
Define  velocity,  acceleration,  mass,  density,  momentum. 

VII. 
Explain  the  cause  of  lightning  leaping  from  cloud  to  cloud, 
or  from  cloud  to  earth. 

VIII. 
(2)   Define  light. 

(4)    Explain  refraction  of  light  and  illustrate  same. 
(4)   Explain  the  dispersion  of  light  and  illustrate. 

IX. 
(2)    Explain  the  motion  of  the  common  rotary  lawn  sprinkler. 

(2)  Distinguish  physical  changes  from  chemical   changes. 

(3)  Locate  the  magnetic  north  pole. 

(3)  Explain  the  line  of  no  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

X. 
(2)   What  is  capillary  attraction  ? 

(4)  Explain  its  cause  and  give  example. 

(4)   Define  cohesion  and  adhesion  and  give  examples  of  each. 

XI. 
(6)   Mention  the  different  ways  in  which  heat  is  diffused,  ex- 
plain' each  way  and  give  examples  of  each. 
(4)    Define  distillation  and  explain  any  simple  process  of  dis- 
tillation. 

XII. 
Explain   the   construction   and   operation   of   the   governor  on 
a  stationary  steam   engine,   or  explain   the   construction    of  the 
simplest  form  of  telescope. 
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COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EXAMINERS. 

In  my  biennial  report  for  1905-6,  1  urged  the  necessity  of  askr 
tng-  the  legislature  to  create  a  County  Board  of  Educational 
Examiners. 

The  duty  of  this  board  was  to  be  the  examination  of  all  appli- 
cants for  county  certificates  to  teach,  and  also  the  examination 
of  all  eighth  grade  pupils  that  had  completed  the  eighth  grade 

work  and  desired  to  enter  an  accredited  high  school,  provided 
the  state  board  of  education  shmdd  ask  the  boards  to  conduct 
such  examinations.  The  tenth  legislative  assembly  enacted  the 
law  and  its  workings  have  met  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  boards  are  made  up  of  three  members,  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  two  persons  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners. 

Those  appointed  must  have  sound  educational  qualifications 
and  must  have  taught  successfully  for  eighteen  months.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  authorized  the  examination  of  all 
eighth  grade  pupils  for  entrance  into  the  accredited  high  schools. 

The  county  superintendents  have  found  it  much  more  satis- 
factor}^  to  have  examining  boards  to  examine  applicants,  as 
there  is  now  an  opportunity  for  consultation. 

The  examination  questions  for  both  teachers  and  eighth  grade 
pupils  are  prepared  in  the  state  superintendent's  office.  The 
entire  state  has  been  benefitted  by  this  system.  Fewer  incom- 
petent teachers  are  found  in  the  schools  and  the  pupils  entering 
the  high  schools  are  better  prepared  to  do  high  school  work. 
Of  those  eighth  grade  pupils  that  were  examined  when  the  law 
first  went  into  efifect  but  forty-six  per  cent  were  successful.  At 
the  last  examination,  held  in  ^^Fay  and  June  of  1908,  nearly 
seventy  per  cent  were  successful.  Tliree  examinations  are  held 
in  each  county  yearly;  one  in  January,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  and  one  in  August.  This  arrangement  accommo- 
dates all  schools.  The  entire  examination  is  conducted  by  the 
examining  boards.  The  ])lan  is  so  satisfactory  that  the  parochial 
schools  of  Butte  have  passed  a  resolution  that  their  eighth 
grade  pupils  must  possess  an  eighth  grade  certificate  issued  by 
the  examining  board  for  entrance  to  the  parochial  high  school. 

The  following  list  of  questions  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  ques- 
tions submitted  .for  the  last  vear  : 
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LICENSING  TEACHERS. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  composed  of  eleven  members, 
the  governor,  attorney  general  and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction ex-ofificio  members  and  eight  members  appointed  by 
the  governor.  This  board  has  general  control  of  all  tlie  state 
educational  institutions.  It  also  holds  examinations  for  the  issu- 
ance of  state  and  life  certificates,  and  grants  to  graduates  of 
reputable  colleges,  universities  and  advanced  courses  of  normal 
schools  certificates  to  teach  without  examination  when  such 
graduates  have  had  eighteen  months'  successful  experience  after 
graduation. 

The  board  also  recognizes  without  examination  state  certifi- 
cates of  advanced  standing.  .The  state  board  meets  the  first 
Monday  of  June  and  December. 

The  state  superintendent  may  issue  a  temporary  state  certifi- 
cate to  teachers  who  are  eligible  to  receive  a  state  certificate, 
such  certificate  to  be  valid  only  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  state 
Board  of  Education. 

This  law  was  passed  in  iqo7.  One  hundred  eighteen  tempor- 
ary certificates  have  been  issu.ed.  Montana  must  draw  a  large 
number  of  teachers  yearlv  from  other  states,  as  her  own  educa- 
tional institutions  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  More  and 
more  boards  of  education  are  specifying  that  teachers  must  be 
able  to  cjualify  for  a  state  certificate  before  they  can  secure  a 
position. 
.  The  board  granted  in  the  last  two  vears  certificates  as  follows : 

Life  State 

Certificates.  Certificates. 

December,  1906  13  96 

June,  1907   17      ,  23 

December,  1907  9        103 

June,  1908 II        III 

Total  50        333 

'Many  of  the  life  certificates  were  those  granted  to  graduates 
of  the  normal  college  that  had  taught  successfully  after  gradua- 
tion eighteen  months.  The  graduates  of  the  state  university  re- 
ceive a  state  certificate  from  the  board  after  they  have  taught 
eighteen  months  successfully  after  graduation.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  recommends  that  graduates  of  the  state  normal 
school  shall  teach  thirty-six  months  before  receiving  a  life  cer- 
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tificatc,  also  that  the  legislature  enact  a  law  recognising  the 
graduates  of  the  school  of  education  of  the  state  university  by 
authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  grant  such  graduates 
a  certificate  to  teach,  without  examinaliun,  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  state. 

CIRCULAR  LETTER. 

State  of  Montana, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Helena,  Montana, 

This  letter  will  answer  many  inquiries  that  con^e  to  this  de- 
partment regarding  the  school  afifairs  of  Montana. 

There  is  a  demand  for  thoroughly  prepared,  experienced 
teachers.  In  nearly  all  of  the  graded  schools  normal  graduates 
of  advanced  courses  or  college  graduates  are  demanded  by  the 
boards  of  education. 

The  Biennial  Report  for  1906  shows  that  the  average  salary 
for  male  teachers  was  $67  per  month,  for  female  teachers  $56  per 
month.  City  superintendents  receive  from  $i,6co  to  $4,000  per 
year;  principals  of  high  schools  from  $1,500  to  $2,500;  principals 
of  smaller  schools  from  $80  to  $125  per  month  ;  grade  teachers 
from  $70  to  $90  per  montli.  The  average  school  term  for  all 
schools  is  6.5  months.  City  schools  have  from  8  to  10  months, 
rural  schools  from  3  to  g  months.  Living  expenses  in  cities  aver- 
age from  $30  to  $45  per  month  ;  in  rural  schools  from  Si 5  to  $25 
|)er  month. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  issues  state  certificates,  good 
for  six  years,  and  life  diplomas.  Neither  of  these  are  issued  to 
non-resident  teachers.  Applicants  for  state  certificates  must  be 
graduates  of  the  advanced  course  of  some  state  normal  school, 
state  university  or  reputable  college,  and  must  have  had  at  least 
18  months'  successful  experience  since  graduation  before  their 
applications  for  state  certificates  can  be  considered. 

The  County  Board  of  Educational  Examiners  holds  an  exami- 
nation for  teachers  at  the  county  seat  on  the  last  Friday  of  Feb- 
ruary, April.  August  and  Xovcmber  of  each  year,  and  the  day 
following  if  necessary,  and  issues  four  grades  of  county  certifi- 
cates, first,  second,  third  and  professional,  to  applicants  who 
pass  the  examination  successfully.  These  certificates  are  good 
for  one,  two,  three  and  four  years  respectively.  Candidates  for 
a    third    grade    certificate    will    be    examined     in    the    common 
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branches  :  candidates  for  a  second  grade  certificate  will  be  exam- 
ined in  the  common  branches  and  also  in  civics  of  the  United 
States  and  Montana  and  physical  geography;  candidates  for  a 
first  grade  certificate  will  be  examined  in  all  the  branches  re- 
quired for  a  second  grade  certificate  and  also  in  algebra  and 
American  literature  :  candidates  for  a  professional  certificate  will 
be  examined  in  all  branches  required  for  a  first  grade  certifi- 
cate and  also  in  geometry  and  physics.  All  applicants  are  re- 
quired to  pass  a  general  average  of  80,  and  must  not  fall  below 
70  in  any  branch.  Teachers  holding  good  grade  certificates  from 
other  states  and  desiring  to  begin  teaching  school  in  this  state 
before  the  date  of  any  regtilar  examination  will  receive  permits 
from  the  county  superintendent  to  teach  until  the  regular  ex- 
amination. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  E.  HARMON, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  compulsory  sch.ool  law  provides  that  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  shall  attend  school  the  entire  time 
that  school  is  in  session  in  the  district  in  which  such  children 
reside,  and  all  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen, not  enagegd  in  some  regular  employment,  for  the  full  term 
the  school  is  in  session  ;  provided  that  children  that  live  more 
than  two  and  a  half  miles  from  school  may  be  excused  from 
attendance,  also  children  under  sixteen  may  be  excused  from 
attending  school  after  they  have  received  an  age  and  schooling 
certificate.  The  law  is  faulty  in  three  respects:  First,  village 
and  rural  districts  under  the  law  need  not  appoint  truant  offi- 
cers;  second,  many  children  living  more  than  five  miles  from 
school  attend,  wdiile  others  living  on  the  same  road  but  three 
miles  from  the  school  do  not  attend  ;  third,  the  age  and  schooling 
certificate  is  issued  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  and  write 
legibly  the  English  language. 

For  the  most  part  \illages  and  rural  districts  do  not  employ  a 
truant  officer;  children  attend  school  or  not  as  they  please. 

The  attendance  is  irregular  and  many  never  attend.  The  pro- 
visions for  receiving  the  age-  and  schooling  certificate  are  loosely 
defined.     Some  authorities  allow  children  to  leave  school  in  the 
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sixth  grade,  others  in  the  se\cnth,  and  still  others  liold  that  the 
children  should  complete  the  eighth  grade  or  be  sixteen  years 
of  age  before  receiving  the  age  and  schooling  certificate.  Chil- 
dren are  poorly  enough  equipped  educationally  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  quit  school  until  they  have  completed  the  eighth 
grade  work,  or  are  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  law  should  be  so  amended  that  in  all  school  districts  there 
shbuld  be  an  officer  whose  duty  would  be  to  enforce  attend- 
ance at  school. 

The  two  and  a  half  mile  limit  should  be  repealed. 

The  age  and  schooling  certificate  should  not  be  issued  until 
the  children  have  completed  the  work  of  the  elementary  school 
or  have  attained  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Montana  would 
then  have  a  coinpulsorv  school  law  that  would  be  as  effective 
as  that  of  any  other  state. 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

More  and  more  the  electors  are  recognizing  the  fact  that 
there  should  be  no  politics  in  school  affairs.  Several  counties  of 
the  state  have  had  but  one  candidate  at  the  election.  As  with 
the  state  superintendent,  no  educational  qualifications  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  hold  the  office  of  county  superintendent.  In 
the  state  there  are  twenty-seven  counties.  Each  county  has  a 
woman  county  superintendent.  Many  of  them  are  able,  con- 
scientious, and  effective.  Yet  politics  has  treated  some  coun- 
ties shabbily.  The  one  best  qualified  for  holding  the  position 
has  been  thrust  aside  because  she  had  no  political  "pull"  or 
because  she  did  not  "need  the  position,"  antl  the  one  with  the 
"pull"  and  the  one  that  "needed"  it  was  put  in.  and  the  county 
was  privileged  to  be  "served" — no,  not  served,  but  to  go  without 
any  supervision  until  such  an  one  chose  to  do  something  else. 
The  result  is  that  some  section.^  have  advocated  doing  away 
wdth  the  county  superintendent  and  merging  the  office  with  that 
of  treasurer.  No,  that  is  not  the  solution  of  the  problem.  ?\[ake 
the  salary  of  the  office  commenstu-ate  with  its  res])onsibility, 
and  then  elect  only  competent  persons  to  serve  as  county  super- 
intendents. Elect  only  those  that  will  command  respect  as 
educational  leaders.  There  is  much  tliat  a  county  superinten- 
dent can  do.  Only  competent  people  slit  mid  be  licensed  to  teach. 
The  county  superintendent   is  chairman  o\   the  county  board  of 
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educational  examiners.  There  are  schools  to  visit.  These  visits 
should  be  for  an  entire  day.  The  superintendent  should  see  the 
teacher's  work  in  all  classes  and  be  prepared  to  suggest  or  ad- 
vise or  confirm  the  teacher's  methods.  Of  course,  the  territory 
over  which  many  superintendents  have  to  travel  makes  it  im- 
possible to  visit  schools  often,  but  visits  should  be  as  frequent 
as  possible.  Parents  and  children  are  encouraged  when  they 
know  the  superintendent  has  not  forgotten  them.  In  order  that 
the  superintendent  may  be  able  to  do  her  best  work,  in  the  larger 
counties  superintendents  ought  to  have  help  in  the  ofihce  a  part 
of  the  time.  To  sum  up,  educational  qualifications  should  be 
required,  public  sentiment  should  then  elect  the  one  best  quali- 
fied, and  help  should  be  provided  at  times,  thus  enabling  the 
county  superintendent  to  do  her  best  work. 

COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS   FROM    1907-1909. 

County.  Address.  Name. 

Beaverhead     Dillon     Alice    Herr. 

Broadwater     Townsend     Sallie   McMahon. 

Carbon     Red   Lodge    Agnes   Ross. 

Cascade     Great  Falls     Lucy  Major. 

I^uster Miles    City    Mary    Lee   Wilson. 

Chouteau    Fort    Benton    Agnes    H.    Atkinson. 

Dawson     Glendive    Tena    Hackney. 

Deer    Lodge    Anaconda     Mae   McHugh. 

Fergus    Lewistown     Orpha   Noble. 

Flathead     Kalispell     May    Trumper. 

Gallatin     Bozeman     Pearl    Dickson. 

Granite    Philipsburg    Lottie  T'.   Irvine. 

Jefferson     Boulder   Maud   Mosher. 

Lewis   and   Clark    Helena     Lucinda  Buck. 

Madison     Virginia   City    Anna   Mae    Lowman. 

Meagher    White    Sulphur   Springs.  ..Lottie   A.    Harris. 

Missoula    Missoula     Retta    Barnes. 

Park     Livingston     Jennie    Smith    Cowan. 

Powell Deer    I^odge    Maggie  Jensen. 

Ravalli     Hamilton    Jennie    Adams. 

Rosebud    Forsyth    t  izzie  M.   Snook. 

Sanders    Thompson     E.    M.    Castlio. 

Silver  Bow    Butte     Margaret    Hogan. 

Sweet    Grass    Big    Timber    Mary   D.    Forewald. 

Teton     Choteau    Nellie  R.    Brown. 

Valley     Glasgow    Faye  Goettel. 

Yellowstone     Billings    M.  M.   Strang. 

STATE  SUPERVISION. 

Montana  can  never  have  a  generally  efficient  school  system 
until  more  attention  is  paid  to  supervision.  It  ought  not  to  be 
possible  for  anyone  to  be  elected  state  superintendent  who  is 
not  a  successful,  practical  school  man.  The  exigencies  of  poli- 
tics may  give  the  office  to  an  adventurer,  a  dreamer,  a  thorough- 
ly incompetent  man.  There  are  too  many  lives  touched  by  the 
state  department  of  education  to  entrust  its  duties  to  any  but 
one  who  has  given  meritorious  service. 
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Upon  liim  in  a  great  measure  rests  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  county  institute.  His  service  as  a  member  of  the  state 
board  of  education  can  be  toward  uplifting  the  educational 
standards  of  the  state  in  recommending-  only  competent  teach- 
ers for  recognition  for  state  certificates;  his  voice  may  be  for 
the  betterment  of  the  state  educational  institutions  in  that  he 
recommend  that  competent  faculties  only  be  employed.  By 
his  rules  and  regulations  and  questions  for  teachers'  examina- 
tions he  is  instrumental  either  in  building  up  the  educational 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  state  or  in  allowing  it  to 
drift  or  deteriorate.  Through  his  influence  he  may  be  a  factor 
in  shaping  the  general  educational  policy  in  a  large  measure  in 
the  state,  as  he  prescribes  the  course  of  study  for  all  the  com- 
mon schools  and  prepares  the  eighth  grade  questions  for  thos© 
wdio  desire  to  complete  the  work  of  the  elementary  grades. 

Would  any  business  man  or  corporation  employ  a  man  as 
manager  who  had  no  qualifications  for  managing  the  business? 
Would  a  railroad  employ  as  superintendent  a  man  who  was  not 
thoroughly  conversant  with  railroading?  Neither  should  any 
state  elect  as  superintendent  a  man  who  is  not  a  thoroughly 
tried  and  thoroughly  competent  man  for  superintendent,  and  the 
laws  of  the  state  should  l)e  so  amended  that  the  competent  only 
would  be  eligible. 

EDUCATIONAL    TENDENCIES. 

True  education  gives  enlarged  usefulness  and  enlarged  hap- 
piness, but  the  ideals  of  people  and  nations  regarding  the 
function  of  education  change  with  each  succeeding  generation. 
The  ideal  of  today  is  the  real  of  tomorrow  and  the  morrov/ 
sees  more  clearly  that  above  and  beyond  is  the  ]\Iecca  of  its 
higher  aspirations  and  desires.  The  ideals  of  a  people  influence 
the  means  that  shall  make  toward  realizing  those  ideals.  It  has 
been  lrul\-  said,  if  the  ideal  be  beauty  and  strength  of  human 
body,  athletics  will  be  tlie  means  of  education  ;  if  the  ideal  he 
skill  in  armies  and  conquest  through  warfare,  a  soldier's  train- 
ing will  be  the  means  of  education  ;  if  the  ideal  be  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  people,  a  constant  gleaning  over  the  things  of 
the  past  and  the  glorious  achievements  of  their  forefathers  will 
he  the  means  of  education  :  if  the  ideal  be  a  profoinid  knowl- 
edge of  the  classics,  a  study  of  language  and  literature  will  be 
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the  means  of  education  ;  if  the  ideal  be  achievements  and  dis- 
coveries, the  laboratory  will  become  the  workshop  of  the  school; 
if  the  ideal  be  the  transformation  of  boundless  stores  of  raw 
material  into  prodvicts  that  contribute  to  the  needs  and  comforts 
of  many,  skill  of  the  hand  will  be  the  means  of  edvication. 

Greece  and  Rome,  the  Orient  and  \\^estern  Europe,  have  had 
their  several  ideals,  so  America  today  seems  to  be  coming  into 
realization  of  an  ideal  which  shall  be  industrial  supremacy. 
One  other  nation  has  already  succeeded  her  in  the  realization 
of  this  ideal,  yet  there  are  those  who  still  refuse  to  take  lessons 
if  they  come  from  king-dom  or  monarchy,  but  the  wise  will 
take  note  of  successes  and  failures  and  will  profit  by  them. 
The  industrial  successes  of  Germany  come  from  the  fact  that 
she  has  an  intelligent,  happy,  resourceful  citizenship. 
Although  monarchial  in  government,  yet  she  is  democratic  in 
education,  as  she  believes  in  the  education  of  the  masses — the 
children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  royaltry  and  peasantry.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  an  illiterate  German  child  of  ten  years  of 
age.  The  German  emperor  while  looking  over  the  schools 
generations  ago  said  to  the  minister  of  education :  "You  are 
turning  out  too  many  intellectuals  and  too  few  industrials.  We 
have  an  overproduction  of  highly  educated  people — more  than 
the  nation  can  bear".  Germany  has  been  influenced  greatly 
by  these  criticisms  of  the  emperor.  The  result  has  been  that 
trade  schools  have  been  established  everywhere  at  great  ex- 
pense by  the  state. 

The  German  nation  realizes,  as  no  other  nation  on  the  globe, 
that  good  schools  cannot  be  established  and  maintained,  no 
matter  how  costly  the  building  and  equipment  unless  there 
is  a  live  competent  teacher  on  the  one  side  and  universal  at- 
tendance of  children  on  the  other.  German  teachers  are  pro- 
fessionally trained,  and  make  teaching  a  life  work.  The 
children  are  compelled  to  go  to  school  each  day  and  every  day. 
No  excuses  except  for  sickness  are  accepted.  We  like  the 
thoroughness  and  the  painstaking  methods  of  the  Germans. 
Their  motto  is :  "What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well". 

The  German  boy  of  ten  must  determine  with  the  advice  of 
parents  whether  he  shall  pursue  his  studies  leading  to  the  learn- 
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ing  of  a  profession  or  whether  these  studies  shall  lead  to  u 
trade.  Some,  of  course,  choose  the  professional  side,  while  the 
great  majority  choose  a  trade.  It  is  the  record  of  history  that 
the  large  majority  of  any  people  earn  their  living  by  means 
of  their  hands. 

The  relation  between  practical  industry  and  science  has  been 
much  closer  and  more  systematic  than  in  most  countries.  The 
factories  often  have  laboratories  with  a  corps  of  regularly  em- 
ployed scientists  or  they  pay  professors  fees  to  give  the  boys 
the  benefit  of  instruction.  The  idea  prevails  that  a  man  must 
be  specially  trained  for  his  career,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Every  German  boy  is  expected  to  learn  a  trade  or  profession ; 
to  pick  up  a  trade  or  business  is  unknown. 

"Germany  has  been  able  to  monopolize  certain  forms  of 
manufacture  in  iron  and  steel  and  in  the  long,  varied  line  of 
textile  products,  it  is  only  a  vast  procession  of  skilled  chemists, 
designers,  dyers,  weavers,  and  spinners  recruited  year  after 
year  from  the  technical  schools."  How  changed  all.  is  from 
a  comparatively  few  years  ago.  Most  boys  brought  their  edu- 
cation to  an  abrupt  ending  to  learn  a  trade.  Now  their  trade 
is  lean^ed  as  a  component  part  of  their  education. 

Germany  sent  a  commission  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in 
1904  to  make  a  study  of  education  in  the  United  States  as 
presented  by  our  educational  exhibit  and  especially  to  report 
the  bearing  of  our  educational  system  on  craftsmanship. 

The  commission  reported:  "America  is  abundant  in  resources, 
filled  with  energy  and  enthusiasm,  quick-w^itted  and  resource- 
ful ;  a  vigorous  people  possessed  of  such  mighty  and  und'eveloped 
resources  and  such  coast  lines  and  commercial  advantages, 
will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  trade  and  commerce  for  a 
long  time  in  the  future.  The  American  thinks  everything 
American  is  all  right  and  is  filled  with  a  feeling  of  compla- 
cency for  anything  American.  The  Germans  have  nothing  to 
fear  however  concerning  trade  as  the  American  public  school 
has  not  supplied  systematic  instruction  in  craftsmanship." 

The  last  conclusion  of  the  commission  should  make  every 
American  a  student  of  German  education  and  German  schools. 

Every  American  has  a  pride  in  his  countr}'  and  its  school 
svstem. 
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Yet  if  each  is  satisfied  with  present  attainments  he  must  not 
be  mindful  of  what  some  of  these  attainments  are. 

When  we  examine  the  great  turbines  that  have  been  installed 
at  Niagara  for  the  generation  of  thousands  of  volts  of  electric- 
ity, we  find  they  are  of  Swiss  manufacture.  When  we  seek 
the  lenses  of  the  finest  manufacture,  we  go  to  Germany;  when 
we  seek  the  highest  art  in  automobile  manufacture,  we  go  to 
France ;  when  we  look  for  the  finest  engines  and  the  finest 
watches,  we  are  told  they  are  made  by  the  Swiss. 

The  public  schools  of  France  and  England  do  much  for  train- 
ing for  trades  in  the  public  schools.  England  has  numerous 
trade  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  she  has  no  con- 
tinuous system  of  schools  reaching  from  the  primary  to  a  pro- 
fession or  tTade.  The  aristocracy  prepare  for  exclusive  and  lit- 
erary colleges  in  private  and  exclusive  schools.  The  children 
of  the  masses  go  to  the  elementary  schools ;  if  they  go  fur- 
ther they  must  finish  in  the  trades  schools.  The  children  of 
the  masses  must  be  servers  regardless  of  the  personal  equa- 
tion. The  schools  above  tlie  elementary  schools  train  the  Eng- 
lish gentlemen.  The  English  nobleman,  a  writer  says,  has  no 
thought  of  permitting  his  personal  comfort  and  his  political 
control  to  be  disturbed  by  allowing  the  serving  classes  to  know 
too  much.  England  just  now  is  disturbed  over  educational 
problems,  and  the  agitation  is  for  more  universal  education. 
May  the  agitation  continue  until  every  child  shall  have  free 
opportunity,  as  justice  demands  that  he  should  have,  and  the 
result  shall  be  for  the  enlarged  usefulness  and  enlarged  happi- 
ness. 

All  European  nations  are  doing  more  and  more  for  the  edvi- 
cation  of  the  masses.  Sweden  boasts  that  every  peasant  child 
can  read  and  write. 

Germany  still  clings  to  the  idea  that  Avomen  should  be  home- 
makers,  and  the  girls  are  trained  in  trade  schools  that  per- 
tain to  the  domestic  arts.  Hence  a  girl  leaving  the  trade  school 
can  sew  and  cook,  and  manage  household  affairs  as  well  or 
even  better  than  her  mother. 

The  achievements  of  the  Germans  make  us  pause.  An  eco- 
nomic writer  says,  "Germany,  a  land  of  limited  resources,  a 
land   lacking  the   fertility   of  soil  with  which  our   country   has 
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been  blessed,  forced  to  imi)ort  mucli  of  her  food  supply,  almost 
entirely  without  mineral  wealth,  a  land  hemmed  in  Ijy  coun- 
tries with  hostile  tariffs  and  unfriendly  trade  relations,  a  land 
in  the  main  without  native  artistic  sense  and  devoid  of  the  in- 
ventive ingenuity  of  the  Americans,  has.  through  the  persist- 
ent training  of  her  children's  hands,  first  in  the  home  and  for 
the  last  half  century  in  the  schols,  reached  the  enviable 
position  of  commercial  and  industrial  supremacy.  To  this  little 
nation,  America,  with  her  vast  resources  of  fertile  stretches 
of  land  and  inexhaustible  mines  of  mineral  wealth :  with  her 
boundless  forests  and  unlimited  water  power;  wuth  coal  and 
iron  and  limestone  lying  side  by  side  with  which  to  make  easy 
the  transformation  of  iron  ore  into  all  the  products  of  the 
iron  market,  with  marvelous  power  in  the  midst  of  her  cotton 
fields  to  transform  the  fleecy  staple  into  all  the  varied  prod- 
ucts demanded  by  the  world  for  clothing;  with  characteristic 
native  ingenuity  and  inventive  skill;  with  engineering  ability 
that  has  removed  mountains  and  made  the  arid  desert  to  blos- 
som as  the  most  fertile  plains ;  with  the  markets  of  the  world 
open  to  her  on  all  sides — America  must  be  outstripped  in  the 
race  for  commercial  supremacy  by  her  less  favored  competitor." 

The  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  Germany  have  not  suf- 
fered. The  number  training  in  the  professions  and  for  duty 
in  the  so-called  higher  walks  of  life  have  increased  50  per  cent 
in  t'ne  last  decade. 

A  knowledge  of  German  superiority  should  not  make  us  pes- 
simists. However,  we  should  study  American  institutions,  tra- 
ditions ,an(l  possibilities  with  rational  optimism.  This  the 
American  nation  is  doing.  America  recognizes  that  much  that 
has  been  done  in  the  public  scliools,  academy,  and  college  has 
been  superficially  done.  That  unlimited  resources  and  free- 
dom under  a  democratic  form  of  government  has  tended  to- 
ward laxness  both  in  educational  and  industrial  life,  few  can 
deny. 

Striving  to  throw  ofi  some  of  the  Puritanical  teachings  and 
practices  of  our  forefathers,  we  have  become  lax  in  teaching 
some  of  the  fundamental  truths  that  go  to  make  up  the  es- 
sential ingredient -of  a  truly  successful  life — namely,  character. 
Under  the   jilea   of   freedom    of   tliouglit   and   speech  guaranteed 
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under  the  constitution,  in  some  phases  of  our  national  life,  we 
have  come  perilously  near  encouraging  anarchy.     ' 

The  early  ideas  of  what  shall  constitute  education  and  how 
it  shall  be  secured  have  materially  changed.  In  early  colleges 
the  purpose  was  definite.  No  student  was  there  to  get  that  in- 
definite thing  called  culture.  Every  student  was  there  to  make 
himself  a  teacher,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  a  preacher,  mostly  the 
latter.  The  courses  were  severely  classical.  One,  in  order  to 
enter  Harvard,  was  required  to  know  Latin  nearly  as  well  as 
he  knew  English. 

In  the  college  he  studied  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syrian. 
Translations  were  written  from  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  Latin. 
The  study  of  mathematics  extended  through  arithmetic,  algebra 
and  geometry;  less  was  required  in  the  course  than  is  now  re- 
quired to  complete  the  course  of  the  ordinary  high  school. 
Science  was  not  a  factor  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  awak- 
ening of  scientific  research  and  investigation  has  done  much  to 
change  the  courses  of  most  of  the  colleges.  Today  instead 
of  having  ironclad  courses  with  no  opportunity  of  choice,  we 
find  the  colleges  with  as  man}^  as  200  semester  courses.  The 
preparation  for  college  was  made  for  the  most  part  in  private 
academies  for  the  public  school  in  early  times  extended  only 
imperfectly  through  elementary  studies. 

The  high  school  came  only  after  a  long  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  masses  and  a  few  others  who  were  in  favor  of  univer- 
sal education.  With  the  advent  of  the  high  school,  most  of  the 
academies   ceased   to   exist. 

The  courses  of  study  for  years  have  been  formulated  on  the 
knowing  side.  The  popular  notion  has  been  for  years,  "Kinowl- 
edge  Is  Power."  So  many  examples  of  educated  men — edu- 
cated under  the  popular  notion  that  knowledge  is  power — who 
have  made  dismal  failures  of  everything  they  undertook,  has 
proved  the  fallacy  of  the  maxim.  The  present  day  notion  is, 
"Knowledge  with  ability  to  do,  is  power."  More  and  more 
educators  are  emphasizing,  "Power  to  do."  Power  to  do  can 
come  only  through   training  "to  do." 

The  old  ideas  of  education  trained  mainly  the  intellectual. 
The  child  with  the  intellectual  trend  of  mind  found  food  for 
thought   in   his   studies,   but   the   one   with   a  trend  toward  the 
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doing,  the  making-,  and  the  growing  of  things,  found  very  lit- 
tle to  interest  him  or  encourage  him  to  remain  in  school.  When 
we  look  over  the  statistics  of  the  public  school,  we  find  there 
many  things  that  should  furnish  a  people  in  favor  of  universal 
education,  food  for  thought.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
about  15,000,000  children  of  school  age.  Eight  hundred  and 
seventy  thoiisand  of  these  are  in  the  high  school.  As  Americans, 
we  are  proud  of  our  achievements.  We  are  proud  of  our  public 
schools.  We  seem  to  believe  as  a  nation  in  universal  educa- 
tion. 

Are  we  giving  educational  training  the  right  character? 

Are  we  giving  each  boy  and  each  girl  a  chance?  Democ- 
racy believes  in  equal  opportunity  for  the  rich  and  poor,  for 
the  high  and  the  low.  The  courses  of  study  for  generations 
have  been  formed  in  the  interest  of  the  intellectually  inclined. 
Those  so  inclined  have  found  interest  and  encouragement  in 
the  schools,  but  how  about  those  inclined  toward  making 
things  and  doing  things?  Statistics  show  that  of  the  number 
of  those  who  enter  the  elementary  schools,  one-half  leave  school 
before  they  enter  the  sixth  grade,  and  but  one-third  complete 
the  work  of  the  elementary  schools. 

And  of  those  that  enter  the  high  school,  but  one-fourth  go 
beyond  the  second  year,  and  but  one-sixth  complete  the  course. 
So  long  as  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  nation  must 
work  with  their  hands,  it  is  not  possible  that  courses  of  study 
framed  mainly  for  those  intellectually  inclined  will  furnish  prof- 
it and  interest  to  the  hand-worker,  and  we  may  expect  just 
such  attendance  at  school  as  the  above  statistics  show.  W^e 
are  giving  the  intellectuals  an  opportunity,  but  denying  the 
great  majority  who  are  industrially  inclined,  an  equal  chance. 
For  many  years  American  educators  have  studied  in  German 
universities  and  about  German  schools.  They  have  noted  the 
advance  made  by  Germany  in  industrial  education  and  pro- 
fessional education  and  what  it  means  to  German  life.  They 
have  advocated  that  this  nation  apply  the  same  principles. 

The  theme  today  is  one  prominent  and  popular  wdth  edu- 
cators, statesmen,  manufacturers,  and  business  men.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  is  the  most 
important  problem  of  the  public  schools.  He  says,  "Back  to 
the   workshop   and   the   farms;  therein   lies  national   safety." 
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President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  one  of  the  ablest  of  college  presi- 
dents, came  out  in  an  address  this  last  February  in  favor  of 
introducing  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools,  saying 
much  of  the  money  now  expended  on  the  schools  of  the  na- 
tion is  wasted  because  the  real  function  of  the  public  school 
is  misunderstood ;  viz.,  the  training  of  its  citizens  for  honest, 
intelligent,  patriotic,  useful  citizenship.  The  child's  aptitude 
should  be  studied,  and  when  this  shall  have  been  determined, 
then  it  should  be  given  training  accordingly.  When  this  view 
of  education  shall  have  been  accepted  and  carried  out,  we  shall 
not  have  a  large  majority  of  our  school  children  leave  school 
before  they  have  completed  the  elementary  grades. 

President  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California  says:  "The 
public  schools  should  give  equality  of  opportunity.  That  is 
democracy.     They  should  not  ask  for  equality  of  achievement." 

The  one  whose  mind  has  a  trend  toward  doing  things  should 
have  equal  opportunity  with  the  one  whose  mind  has  the  in- 
tellectual trend.  The  children  of  the  poor  often  make  better 
use  of  their  education  than  the  offspring  of  the  mighty.  A 
boy  after  completing  six  grades  is  ready  for  something  new. 
He  must  be  given  something  in  the  industrial  arts,  in  the  agri- 
cultural arts,  or  in  business  practices.  We  do  not  believe  in 
magnifying  the  importance  of  industrial  education  beyond  its 
legitimate  sphere.  We  still  hold  to  the  importance  of  train- 
ing thoroughly  for  the  professions. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  proprietor  of  the  Revere  House 
in  Boston.  When  speaking  to  one  of  the  trustees  of  Harvarc] 
concerning  the  chef,  he  said,  "We  pay  him  $10,000  a  year.  The 
trustee  replied :  "Wliy,  that  is  more  than  we  pay  President 
Eliot."     The  reply  to  this  was,  "He  is  worth  more." 

Recent  investigations  conducted  by  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  show  that  of  the  13,000,000  young  men  in  the 
United  States  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35,  only  5  per  cent 
received  in  connection  with  their  school  education  any  prepa- 
ration for  their  several  occupations ;  of  every  100  graduates  of 
our  elementary  schools  only  eight  obtained  their  livelihood  by 
means  of  the  professions  and  commercial  business,  while  the 
remaining  92  support  themselves  and  their  families  by  the  skill 
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of  their  hands. 

Much  has  been  said  about  dignifying  labor.  Somehow,  it  is 
abroad  in  the  land  that  he  who  toils  with  his  hands  occupies 
a  lower  position  in  tlic  social  scale  than  the  one  who  earns 
a  livelihood  by  means  of  a  profession.  This  is  a  pernicious 
view.  Who  have  been  the  great  leaders  in  American  history? 
From  whence  did  they  come?  Judge  Draper  says  that  all  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  real  captains  in  all  lines  of  human 
activity  have  come  out  of  the  crowd  that  have  worked  with 
their  hands. 

The  love  and  capacity  for  drudging  work  are  the  basis  of 
leadership  in  all  employment,  whether  of  the  head  or  hand,  and 
any  educational  system,  which  fails  to  recognize  the  fact,  which 
does  not  honor  the  blouse  shirt  and  the  clean  smut  of  honesty 
toil,  is  at  once  misleading  the  innocents  and  moving  directly 
toward  the  defeat  of  its  own  ends. 

The  potency  of  industrial  training  is  being  recognized.  In 
some  form  or  other  it  is  being  introduced  into  the  public  school 
curriculum.  We  find  it  discussed  in  every  school  journal,  in 
every  teachers'  association.  It  is  being  required  in  the  normal 
school  curricukmi  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  most  urg- 
ent need  of  the  day  is  provision  for  industrial  training  in  the 
public  schools. 

Some  lines  of  work  have  already  been  taken  up  by  public- 
school  systems.  In  addition  to  manual  training  taken  up  in 
an  elementary  way  in  the  grades,  we  find  manual  training  high 
schools  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Buf- 
falo, Louisville,  Washington,  and  scores  of  others. 

Manual  training  and  domestic  arts  have  been  provided  for 
all  the  children  of  the  intermediate  grades  and  first  year  high 
school  of  Cincinnati. 

Twenty-four  shops  and  twenty-four  kitchens  have  been  suit- 
ably equipped  and  courses  in  stenography,  bookkeeping,  milli- 
nery, dressmaking,  cooking  and  shopwork  have  been  opened. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  opposition  given  to  the  intro- 
duction of  work  that  train  in  the  activities  of  life.  \\'e  find  the 
value  of  this  training  recognized  in  the  east,  in  the  west,  iu 
the   nortli,  and  in  the  south. 

Los  Ang'eles  has  believed  in  it  for  years  and  has  given  train- 
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ing-  in  it  for  a  decade,  the  middle  wes.t  has  been  among  its  most 
ardent  advocates,  classic  Boston  has  some  of  the  finest  techni- 
cal schools  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  the  south  is  now  enthus- 
iastically taking-  up  the  work  in  connection  with  the  public 
school  system.  Booker  T.  Washington  solved  the  problem  for 
the  colored  race  years  ago  and  has  the  most  exalted  ideas  for 
the  betterment  of  his  race  through  the  instrumentality  of  edu- 
cational industrial  training.  The  ideal  almost  is  found  in  a  few 
manual  training  high  schools  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The 
one  at  Menomonie,  Wisconsin,  is  probably  the  finest  to  be 
found  anywhere.  Financed  in  a  large  measure  by  Senator  Stout, 
a  wealthy  lumberman  and  a  great  believer  in  the  possibilities 
of  rightl}-  trained  boys  and  girls,  the  public  school  system  of 
Menomonie  is  an  example  of  what  right  training  will  do  for 
boys  and  girls.  A  small  city  of  4,000  or  5.000  souls,  it  has  an 
enrollment  of  1,400  in  its  public  schools,  250  of  these  being  in 
the  high  school. 

There  is  scarcely  a  high  school  anywhere  in  which  the  boys 
make  up  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  and  often  not 
more  than  30  per  cent,  yet  in  this  school  we  find  52  per  cent 
are  boys. 

:Dean  Russell  of  Columbia  says  in  substance:  "Give  the  boys 
an  educational  training  that  will  fit  them  for  some  position  of 
life's  activities  and  you  will  keep  them  not  only  through  the 
elementary  school,  but  through  the  high  school  as  well ;  then, 
too,  the  colleges,  whether  they  train  through  the  human- 
ities or  through  the  mechanic  arts,  will  be  able  to  enroll 
them  and  finally  to  send  them  into  the  various  arteries  of  life, 
useful,  intelligent,  pat'riotic,  God-fearing  men,  who  shall  in 
peace  or  in  war  be  the  bulwark  of  the  nation." 

Menomonie  is  doing  a  great  work.  The  promoters  realize 
that  education  is  to  train  the  eye  to  see  correctly,  to  teach  the 
ear  to  hear  correctly,  and  the  hand  to  execute  correctly,  and 
to  train  the  mind  to  see  the  relation  of  things.  To  the  boys 
and  girls  of  Menomonie  life  is  real ;  life  is  not  an  empty  dream. 
They  see  beauty  in  nature,  in  the  home,  in  school,  and  find 
pleasure  in  toil.  They  recognize  the  truth  of  a  maxim  of  Ruskin : 
"If  we  want  knowledge  we  must  toil ;  if  we  want  food  we  must 
toil;  if  pleasure,  we  must  toil;  toil  is  the  law."  This  school 
teaches  boys  to  be  useful  with  tools,  as  they  work  in  both  wood 
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and  iron.  Their  work  in  antif|ue  oak  and  walnut  is  marvelous. 
They  make  every  article  of  furniture  for  a  house.  They  plan, 
draw,  mould,  and  weld,  and  are  happy  in  the  doing.  The  man- 
ual traininj:^  and  domestic  science  classes  will  take  a  tumbledown 
cottage  and  make  a  charming  home  of  it. 

All  painting,  paper  hanging  and  adorning  is  done  bv  the  girls, 
who    select    the    paper,    carpet.    ])ortieres.    curtains     and     paint. 

The  art  of  home  making  in  this  school  is  a  marvel  in  its 
development.  The  girls  are  taught  to  cook,  sew,  and  manage  a 
household ;  they  are  trained  to  make  up  the  most  simple  dinner 
or  the  most  costly  menu,  to  keep  accounts  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures— in  fact,  trained  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  suc- 
cessful home  maker. 

An  educational  writer  says  that  this  school  has  literally 
affected  every  heme  in  the  city.  Every  yard  is  better  groomed 
and  every  home  building  better  equipped.  There  are  ten  thou- 
sand shrub  trees  that  would  not  have  been  there.  The  cook- 
ing is  more  economical,  healthful  and  relishing.  The  furnish- 
ing and  papering  is  in  better  taste.  ]\[y  visit  to  that  school  in 
March  convinced  me  that  all  has  been  said  of  it  is  true. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  marvelous.  Xo  one  seems  to 
have  time  or  desire  to  do  anvthing  that  does  not  count  for 
good.  The  regular  work  found  in  the  ordinary  school,  curric- 
ulum is  as  well  done,  and  in  most  cases  better  done,  than  is 
clone  in  some  of  our  best  schools. 

The  graduates  of  this  school  are  among  the  best  students 
that  enter  the  state  university.  The  school  day  is  eight  hours 
for  the  coming  year. 

This  school  has  been  described  somewhat  at  length  from  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  the  foremost  educators  yearly  visit  this 
public  school  and  are  convinced  of  .the  feasibility  of  its  system 
of  educati(jn.  The  result  has  been  that  many  courses  of  study 
in  cities  like  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,' Saginaw,  Chicago,  and  other 
cities  have  been  in  a  measure  modeled  after  it. 

The  great  school  journals  and  trade  journals  arc  recognizing 
its  educational  influence — its  influence  for  good  on  its  bo}'s  and 
girls: — its  influence  on  the  homes  and  community. 
•    The  tendency  of  this  nation  is  more  and  more  to  study  the 
needs  of  its  boys  and  girls,  wlio  are  its  greatest  asset.- 

Private  parties  in  days  gone  l)y,  feeling  that  much  that  was 
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taught  in  the  public  schools  did  not  train  for  usefvdness  in 
after  Hfe,  have  attempted  to  supply  this  need  in  a  measure  by 
offering  courses  in  business  training.  Very  few  of  them  have 
given  thorough  courses.  The  requirements  for  entrance  to  those 
courses  have  been  low,  and  hence  the  product  in  most  cases 
has  been  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  to  the  business  man. 

The  American  people  are  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  stop  to  do 
things  thoroughly  well.  The  American  boy  is  not  satisfied  to 
begin  where  his  father  begun  but  wants  to  begin  where  his 
father  left  off.  This  tendency  has  found  its  way  into  the  school 
curriculums  and  the  result  has  called  for  readjustment.  The 
public  school  in  this  respect  has  recognized  in  a  measure  one 
aptitude  of  boys  and  girls,  namely,  that  of  a  business  life. 

Three  or  four  vocational  schools,  of  secondary  grade,  sup- 
ported by  the  municipality,  or  partly  by  the  municipality  and 
partly  bv  the  state,  have  l)een  established.  These  are  the  Wash- 
ington Irving  high  school  of  New  York,  the  Textile  high  school 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  High  School  of  Commerce  of  Philadelphia 
and  some  of  the  evening  schools  of  Buffalo  and  other  cities. 
Their  names  show  that  they  arc  not  for  the  training  of  the 
masses.  The  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country  are  doing  a 
great  w'ork  in  engineering  and  are  extending  their  agricultural 
Avork  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  masses. 

The  public  school  has  enlisted  its  sympathies  with  the  workers 
of  the  soil  and  w'e  have  the  school  garden,  and  closely  allied 
with  that  we  have  the  observance  of  Arbor  day  for  the  beauti- 
Hiying  of  home  and  school  by  giving  each  a  manifestation  of  the 
feelings  and  heart  and  soul  on  the  i:)art  of  their  inmates. 

In  this  state  at  Dillon  and  Billings  the  high  schools  have 
courses  in  agriculture  and  shop  work,  thus  striving  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  the  boys  in  being  better  tillers  of  the  soil,  in  the 
raising-  of  better  stock,  and  in  the  abilitvto  make  things.  For 
the  girls  both  have  domestic  science. 

The  cities  of  Helena,  Butte,  Philipsburg  and  ^Missoula  have  in 
troduced  manual  training,  and  many  of  us  have  experienced  the 
keenest  pleasure  in  examining  the  products  of  the  courses.  The 
rural  schools  of  the  agricultural  sections  are  not  confining  their 
educational  work,  as  in  times  gone  by,  mainly  to  the  three  R's, 
but  with  them  arc  studied  the  values  of  grains,  grasses  and  vege- 
tables as  field  products.     They  are  studying  stock  raising  and 
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dairying-  to  the  end  that  they  may  make  the  most  out  of  their 
labor,  and  by  so  doing  they  add  to  their  happiness  in  reaping 
just  rewards  for  thorough  study  and  toiL  The  United  States 
formerly  had  the  butter  trade  of  England.  Denmark,  by  scien- 
tific study  and  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  the 
dairying  industr}^,  took  from  the  United  States  in  ten  years 
butter  trade  to  the  amount  of  eight  millions  of  dollars.  The 
farm  does  not  have  the  prejudices  to  overcome  that  it  once  had. 
The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  not  all  from  the  farm  to  the 
city. 

Sentiment  has  greatly  changed  and  is  still  changing.  Last 
year  the  high  schools  of  New  York  furnished  to  the  New  York 
farmers  i6o  boys.  These  boys  enjoyed  the  work.  This  year  the 
high  schools  furn-ished  2,500  boys  for  the  farm. 

There  is  nothing  that  these  boys  could  have  chosen  that  would 
have  been  more  beneficial  to  mind  and  body.  Removed  from 
the  many  temptations  found  in  the  city  for  the  idle,  they  are  for 
the  first  time  thrown  on  their  own  responsibility  whether  they 
shall  be  known  as  honest,  industrious,  reliable,  painstaking  indi- 
viduals, or  whether  they  shall  assume  the  air  of  one  who  feels 
the  world  owes  him   a   livine  whatever  his   attitude   or   worth. 

In  a  recent  paper  we  noted  that  the  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  high 
school  had  made  arrangements  with  a  large  manufacturing  plant 
to  furnish  such  boys  as  desire  it  training  in  the  shops.  The 
course  is  to  be  six  years  in  length  and  the  boys  are  to  go  to 
school  each  alternate  week  and  work  each  alternate  week  in  the 
shops.  For  each  hour  in  the  shops  they  are  to  receive  10  cents 
and  I  cent  per  hour  additional  when  they  shall  become  more 
proficient. 

Failino^  to  tret  the  rio'ht  kind  of  men,  the  W'estinghouse  Elec- 
trie  Company  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  set  up 
schools  of  their  own.  They  have  prepared  school  rooms,  em- 
ployed efficient  teachers,  and  laid  out  considerable  course  of 
work  in  order  to  train  for  their  service.  These  men  are  taken 
on  trial  for  six  months  and  if  they  show  some  proficiency  and 
aptitude  and  will  l)in(l  theni.'=el\-es  to  remain  and  follow  their 
work  for  a  period  of  three  years  or  four  they  enter  into  agree- 
ments, and  during  the  period  they  Avork  in  the  shop  are  paid  a 
moderate  salary  which  advances  with  proficiency.  We  might 
multiply  cases  to  show  the  educational   trend.     It  is  to  recog- 
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nize  more  than  ever  industrial  trend  of  the  mind.  A  half  cen- 
tury ago  or  more  the  colleges  began  to  recognize  the  sciences 
and  place  less  stress  on  the  classics. 

The  high  schools  in  turn  multiplied  their  courses.  The  ele- 
mentary school  followed  by  giving  more  literature,  more  science, 
more  history,  and  in  some  cases  more  mathematics.  And  today 
the  trend  is  toward  the  industrial,  toward  the  doing  side,  giving 
it  an  equal  opportunity  with  the  knowing  side.  The  present-day 
policy  seems  to  be  more  and  more  to  give  that  which  results 
in  intelligent,  resourceful,  patriotic,  balanced  men  and  women. 
There  is  a  gradual  transition.  Some  of  the  things  that  were  in 
force  fifty  years  ago  might  well  be  emphasized  now.  We  need 
trainers  of  boys  and  girls  who  will  so  train  them  to  the  best  that 
they  will  instinctively  cast  aside  the  second  rate. 

The  great  verbs  in  the  grammar  of  life  are  "To  be"  and 
"To  do." 

"There  are  certain  essentials  that  every  educated  individual 
should  possess.  He  should  know  how  to  live  and  how  to  be- 
have. Morals  should  be  taught  in  the  schols  by  precept  and 
example  as  a  preparation  for  citizenship.  Schools  were  estab- 
lished and  will  be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  making  illit- 
eracy impossible.  Reading,  writing,  reckoning,  the  ability  to 
enjoy  a  good  book  and  Avrite  a  good  letter,  the  development  of 
the  reading  habit  and  the  library  habit,  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  of  our  free  institutions  in  their  origin  and 
-history  and  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  geography,  so  as  to 
enable  one  to  consult  a  map  and  grasp  a  route  of  travel — these 
are  essentials  in  the  education  of  the  individual  wdiich  should 
not  be  omitted  from  the  course  of  study  for  the  purpose  of  solv- 
ing any  of  the  later  problems  that  have  been  shied  at  the  public 
school."  Personal  observation  and  examination  of  the  work  of 
seven  large  cities  where  some  of  the  later  problems  are  being 
solved  showed  the  work  known  as  fundamentals  is  not  being 
neglected. 

The  introduction  of  manual  training  into  a  school,  says  Super- 
intendent Foshay,  formerly  of  Los  Aiigeles  city  schools,  may 
be  a  fad  or  it  may  be  made  a  fundamental.  The  closest  super- 
vision is  required  that  there  shall  not  be  violence  done  to  the 
old  line  of  studies. 

It   is    noticeable   that    the    women's    colleges    of   the    country, 
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sucli  as  Smith,  W'ellcsley,  Mcninl  Holyoke  and  others,  have  no 
department  of  hometraining,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
their  alumnae  states  that  there  is  not  Hable  to  be  for  the  next  six 
years. 

The  uni\ersities  of  Madison  and  Columbia  already  have  good 
courses  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati  is  to  iniroduce  home- 
training  this  coming  September. 

When  we  compare  the  standards  of  today  with  those  of  a 
few  generations  ago,  we  should  expect  them  not  to  suffer  bv  tlie 
comparison. 

The  teachers  of  today  are  much  better  prepared,  the  build- 
ings and  equipment  average  better,  the  courses  are  more  com- 
plete and  more  logically  arranged  than  ever  before  for  the  work 
that  they  are  intended  to  do,  but  the  element  of  work  and  re- 
sponsibility for  a  decade  have  been  wanting.  The  spectacular 
has  been  in  evidence. 

Athletics  to  an  alarming  extent  has  been  allowed  to  get  more 
than  its  proportion  of  time  and  attention,  resulting  in  dwarfed 
scholarship  and,  in  some  cases,  a  departure  from  a  strict  code 
of  morals. 

Some  educators  of  years  of  successful  experience  do  not  hesi- 
tate' to  say  that  the  children  of  today  suffer  in  comparison  with 
those  of  50  years  ago. 

Judge  Draper,  commissioner  of  education  of  Xew  York,  and 
once  the  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  says :  "The 
chance  for  a  boy  to  find  his  work  in  the  schools  is  lessening 
rather  than  enlarging  through  too  much  sentimentalitv  in  the 
schools.  I  do  not  think  our  young  people  are  more  immoral, — 
I  think  they  are  more  moral  than  the  }Oung  people  of  the  last 
generation  or  the  one  before  that  were,  but  1  think  they  are  dis- 
tinctly more  irresponsible,  falsely  polite  on  occasions,  and  dis- 
tinctly impolite  and  often  impertinent  the  rest  of  the  time,  than 
their  predecessors  were;  that  they  have  more  information  and 
less  power;  and  it  is  due  to  the  weakening  control  of  the  home 
and  to  pedagogical  ])hilosophics  whicli  are  either  fallacious  or 
are  unwisely  a])i)lie(l.  as  well  as  to  work  wliich  is  undesirable 
or  too  nnich  atUMuiatcd.  in  the  scIk^dIs.  Let  us  resume  some  old- 
fashioned  notions  a])out  work,  alxmt  the  child  as  well  as  the 
teacluT  doing  his  part  of  the  work,  and  aliout  the  direction  and 
control  of  children.'" 
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The  pedagogical  philosophy  which  was  construed  to  mean 
that  there  may  be  scholarship  without  hard  study  has  done  irrep- 
arable injury  to  many  a  boy  and  girl  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years. 

Pi'rofessor  Wendall  of  Harvard  says  the  boys  that  Harvard 
has  been  getting  for  the  last  ten  years  have  grown  flabbier  and 
flabbier  and  flabbier  in  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  plow  out  the 
grooves  that  the  kindergarten  has  made.  Professor  Wendall 
does  not  mean  toi  imply  that  the  kmdergarten  is  not  good  in  its 
place,  but  that  there  comes  a  time  for  responsibility  and  work 
for  each  person  if  he  would  go  on  in  the  higher  institutions  or 
out  into  life  with  a  stiong  and  resourceful  mind  stored  in  a 
strong  body. 

The  home,  the  church  and  the  school  each  has  its  work  to 
do  in  moulding  the  character  of  children.  Is  each  living  up  to 
the  measure  of  its  responsibility  and  to  the  fullness  of  its  oppor- 
tunity? If  children  are  impolite  and  impertinent,  then  the  home 
is  in  the  largest  measure  responsible.  If  they  lack  in  morals, 
then  the  responsibilit}^  is  not  always  easy  to  fix.  If  they  lack 
in  power,  the  school  is  in  the  largest  measure  responsible.  Any 
teacher  will  attest  that  many  children's  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  meager.  Biblical  allusions  in  literature  to  the  majority 
of  children  are  so  much  Greek  and  the  beauty  of  the  figure  is 
lost.  One  high  in  church  authority  asserts  that  the  majority  of 
children  do  not  know  whether  the  Lord's  prayer  is  in  the  Old 
Testament  or  New  and  the  Beatitudes  are  not  of  their  knowl- 
edge. It  is  also  asserted  that  the  w^ork  of  the  Sunday  school  is 
haphazard  and  unsatisfactory.  The  Bible  is  excluded  from  the 
public  schools,  but  none  are  denied  the  right  to  be  guided  by 
the  influence  of  its  teachings. 

Literature,  history,  science  and  art,  illumined  by  the  light 
of  the  Scriptures,  shine  with  a  brilliance  to  the  believer  unknown 
to  the  atheist.     Its  teachings  should  be  found  in  every  home. 

May  the  children  of  the  coming  years  have  more  fullness  of 
opportunity  given  to  them  by  the  home,  the  church  and  the 
school,  to  the  end  that  each  may  be  a  power  for  good  in  some 
niche  of  life  and  all  may  be  in  sympathy  in  mind  and  heart  with 
the  lines  of  Henry  Van  Dyke : 
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"This  is  the  g-ospel  of  labor, 

Ring  it  ye  bells  of  the  kirk, 
The  God  of  love  came  down  from  above 

To  live  with  the  men  that  work. 
This  is  the  rose  that  he  planted 

Here  in  the  thorn-cursed  soil. 
Heaven  may  be  blessed  with  perfect  rest, 

But  the  blessing  of  earth  is  toil." 

EXTRACTS  FROM  ARBOR  AND  PIONEER  DAY 

MANUALS. 
To  Teachers  and  District  Clerks. 

It  is  requested  that  you  keep  and  preserve  the  annual  num- 
bers of  the  Arbor  and  Pioneer  Da}^  ^Manual  as  a  part  of  the 
school  library. 

The  material  found  in  them  has  been  selected  and  obtained 
from  a  large  number  and  variety  of  sources  with  the  object  of 
providing  a  permanent  collection  of  literature  for  the  use  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  future  in  connection  with  the 
observance  of  Arbor  and  Pioneer  Days. 

'W.  E.  HARMON, 
Helena,  Montana,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

March  20,  1908. 

Prefatory  Note. 

The  object  of  this  manual  relating  to  Arbor  and  Pioneer  Days 
is  one  of  information  and  instruction  for  the  children  of  our 
schools.  Through  them  we  hope  the  contents  of  this  publication 
will  reach  and  influence  the  parents  and  citizens  of  evcrv  school 
district  in  Montana. 

Arbor  Day  means  tree  j^lar.ting  and  the  care  of  trees.  Tree 
planting  has  taken  strong  hold  upon  all  classes  of  people.  The 
planting  of  class  trees  has  long  been  a  custom  in  many  univer- 
sities, normal  and  high  schools,  and  seminaries,  while  the  plant- 
ing of  grade  and  class  trees  has  also  become  a  custom  in  many 
of  our  rural  schools.  We  are  indebted  to  educators  in  other 
states  for  much  information  relating  to  Arbor  Da}-  and  herein 
we  have  freely  used  their  ideas  for  the  instruction  of  our  school 
children  in  the  full  belief  that  whatever  their  publications  con- 
tain ought  to  be  scattered  broadcast  among  our  people  and 
school  children  to  arouse  among  them  an  acti\e  interest  in  Arbor 
Day,  in  tree  planting  and  forest  culture. 
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That  our  forests  have  long-  been  threatened  with  destruction 
and  that  they  now  bear  an  unfortunate  comparison  with  our 
forests  of  a  century  ago,  are  facts  evident  to  all  and  regretted 
by  all  alike.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  our  people  are  now  only 
beginning  to  realize  the  enormous  yearly  consumption,  loss,  and 
even  v^aste,  of  our  timber  supplies,  and  the  constant  demand 
annually  made  upon  our  forest  areas  to  supply  the  home  and 
foreign  markets  with  timber. 

It  is  a  further  fact  that  the  yearly  increase  and  growth  of 
our  timber  trees  bear  only  a  small,  almost  trifling,  comparison 
with  the  quantity  of  timber  annually  taken  from  them.  How 
then  to  preserve  our  forest  areas,  how  to  increase  them,  how 
to  render  them  sufficient  to  supply  future  demands  to  be  made 
upon  them,  all  become  questions  for  consideration  by  our 
national  and  state  governments. 

The  American  people  are  slowly  beginning  to  comprehend 
the  enormous  forest  consumption  of  the  past  and  present.  They 
ought  to  be  constantly  informed  in  regard  to  all  matters  relating 
to  our  forest  areas,  their  depletion  and  restoration.  They  have 
always  known  that,  to  preserve  their  bank  deposits,  they  should 
spend  each  year  never  more  than  the  interest  accruing  upon 
them,  and  they  are  now  slowly  learning  that  the  best  way  to 
preserve  their  wealth  in  forests  is  to  take  from  them  each  year 
for  timber  and  for  fuel  a  quantity  never  greater  than  their  an- 
nual growth  and  increase. 

.  It  has  taken  us  a  full  century  to  learn  these  facts  and  to  com- 
prehend their  meaning.  If  this  manual  results  in  any  degree 
in  bringing  the  necessity  of  tree  plantmg  and  the  observance 
of  Arbor  Day  home  to  the  attention  of  our  school  children  and 
to  the  earnest  consideration  of  our  people,  its  purpose  will  be 
accomplished. 

The  Observance  of  Arbor  Day. 
To  the  School  Trustees,  Superintendents,  Teachers  and  People 
of  Montana. 

Planting  trees  for  the  welfare  of  future  generations  is  the  end, 
aim  and  object  of  Arbor  Day.  Its  value  is  for  the  future  and 
not  for  the  present  to  realize.  Recommendations  and  suggestions 
relating  to  tree  planting  upon  a  national  scale  would  have  been 
unheeded  and  possibly  ridiculed  fifty  years  ago.  Now  the 
observance  of  Arbor  Day  has  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
Such    is      the    contrast    in    public    opinion    resulting    from    the' 
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threatened  loss  and  destruction  of  our  forests.  I  trust  you  have 
read  the  Governor's  proclamation  relating  to  the  observance  of 
Arbor  Day.  The  proclamations  of  all  of  our  state  executives 
and  that  of  the  President  himself  a  year  ago  are  interesting- 
as  showing  how  the  people  in  all  sections  of  the  country  have 
become  united  in  urging  the  necessity  of  observing  Arbor  Day 
by  planting  trees  for  the  future  welfare  of  state  and  nation. 

Special  days  for  the  observance  of  special  subjects  have  long 
been  notable  features  in  our  schools,  but  none  of  them  have 
more  of  future  interest  connected  with  them  than  Arbor  Day. 

Tree  planting  is  often  regarded  as  a  new  occupation  requiring 
a  special  kind  of  skilled  labor  to  perform  it.  Trained  tree  plant- 
ers in  Montana  are  few  indeed  and  hard,  to  find.  Forestry  and 
agriculture  will  doubtless  be  taught  in  our  schools  in  the  future. 
Our  agricultural  colleges  are  providing  for  tree  planting  and  the 
science  of  arboriculture  in  their  courses  of  study. 

Much  preliminary  work  must  be  done  before  the  day  can  be 
properly  observed.  Let  the  school  grounds  and  walks  be  cleared 
up  long  before  the  day  arrives.  Let  the  hedges,  shrubs,  and 
trees  be  trimmed  and  put  in  order  and  all  the  unsightly  quan- 
tities of  debris  be  carted  away.  We  suggest  to  you  to  have  all 
this  work  completed  early  so  that  Arbor  Day  can  be  wholly 
devoted  to  tree  planting  and  its  appropriate  exercises.  Fix  upon 
some  definite  plan  for  the  observance  of  this  day  and  then  work 
to  execute  it.  A  few  well  selected  trees  planted  and  cared  for 
this  year,  as  many  more  next  year,  and  still  more  during  each 
of  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  will  establish  the  custom  of  tree 
planting  in  every  district.  Our  highways,  our  school  grounds, 
and  our  home  premises,  might  thus  become  developed  into 
places  of  comfort,  pleasure  and  cheer. 

We  here  again  express  the  sentiments  of  Ex-Gov.  Poynter  of 
Nebraska,  which  appeared  in  the  last  Ar])or  Day  Manual:  "Let 
each  school  boy  plant  at  least  one  tree  which  may  be  a  shade 
for  his  noon-time  of  life.  Let  every  man  of  middle  life  plant  a 
tree  which  may  grow  into  a  monument  of  his  foresight  when 
his  other  work  is  forgotten.  Let  all  our  people  give  up  the  day 
to  tree  planting.  Plant  shade  trees.  IMant  ornamental  trees. 
Plant  fruit  trees.  Beautify  the  plains  witli  trees."  We  fully 
endorse  these  sentiments.  They  have  the  right  ring.  They  are 
at  once  stirring,  forcible,  strong,  practical.  They  appeal  to 
every  citizen,  every  teacher,  every  school  girl  and  boy. 
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The  proper  observance  of  Arbor  Day  always  results  in  greatly 
impro\-ed  school  grounds,  in  more  attractive  school  rooms,  in 
beautifying  our  home  lawns  and  premises,  and  in  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  plants,  flowers  and  birds  in  the  vicinity  of  home  and 
school.  I  therefore  urge  you  all  to  observe  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Governor's  proclamation. 

W.  E.  HARMON, 

Helena,  iMontana,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

March  23,  1908. 
Letter  of   Superintendent   of   Public   Instruction   to   the   School 

Children  of  Montana. 
Dear  Girls  and  Bovs  of  Montana: 

Once  more  you  are  given  an  opportunity  to  lay  aside  your 
daily  studies  and  enjoy  a  day  with  Mother  Nature.  I  know 
that  you  will  all  enjoy  this  holiday  (and  who  does  not  welcome 
a  holiday),  for  you  have  put  in  good,  honest  efiforts  to  store 
3'our  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  knowledge  that  will  help 
vou  to  enjoy  Hfe.  for  you  will  know  because  of  this  knowledge 
how  to  improve  your  opportunities,  thereby  enabling  you  to 
enjoy  more  fully  the  advantages  given  you  and  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  flower  and  tree,  field  and  meadow, 
sunlight  and  shadow.  You  are  looking  toward  the  future.  Its 
possibilities  are  before  you.  And  Avhile  you  are  planting  the 
seeds  of  character,  while  you  are  making  this  preparation  for 
the  greater  part  of  life's  journey,  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
plant  that  which  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  your  forethought 
and  wisdom.  For  several  years  you  have  shown  your  public 
spirit  by  planting  and  caring  for  trees. 

This  year  I  am  sure  you  will  all  plant  and  prune  and  water 
with  more  care  than  ever  before.  Plant  to  beautify  school  yard 
and  home  grounds,  prune  to  give  symmetry  and  beauty,  -water 
to  assure  life  and  growth. 

This  year  I  would  like  to  have  you  vote  on  a  state  tree.  We 
have  the  Bitter  Root  for  the  state  flower,  let  us  this  year  choose 
a  state  tree.  I  would  like  you  to  vote  for  a  state  tree  and  send 
the  result  of  your  vote  to  the  count v  superintendent.  The 
county  superintendent  will  send  the  vote  of  the  county  to  this 
department,  and  the  result  will  be  announced  later.  I  hope  you 
will  think  the  matter  over  carefnllv  and  then  vote  for  the  tree 
that  you  think  ought  to  be  the  Montana  tree. 

Knowinpf  that  vou  will  eniov  the  dav  better  if  vou  do  some- 
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thing-  that  in  after  years  will  give  a  home  to  the  feathered  song- 
ster, shade  to  the  weary  traveler,  and  beauty  to  the  general 
landscape,  I  remain, 

Cordially, 
Helena,  Montana,  AV.  E.  HARMON. 

]\Tarch  19th,   1908. 

School  Gardening. 

Schol  gardening  becomes  a  success  in  every  locality  where  it 
has  been  introduced  and  taught  by  experts?  What  does  it 
amount  to?  It  teaches  children  in  a  systematic  way  to  raise 
two  pounds  of  vegetables  where  only  one  pound  could  with 
difficulty  be  raised  before.  What  is  its  end,  aim,  and  object? 
Soil  tilling  teaches  simple  elementary  lessons  in  mixing  soils, 
potting  and  shifting  plants,  making  hot  beds,  in  preparing  ground 
for  the  raising  of  vegetables,  in  planting  and  trimming  vines  and 
shrubs,  mixing  and  applying  fungicides  and  insecticides,  in  bud- 
ding-, g-rafting,  etc.,  etc. — Illinois  Arbor  and  Bird  Dav  Manual, 
1906. 

What  are  the  results  to  be  secured  from  it?  The  children 
acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  gradening  by  doing  the  work 
themselves.  It  increases  and  develops  their  power  of  observa- 
tion. "It  renders  them  systematic  in  their  work,  quick  to  grasp 
ideas  and  quick  to  put  them  into  action.  The  country  child 
learns  the  practical,  businesslike  methods  of  agriculture,  garden- 
ing and  tree  planting.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  importance 
of  fertilization,  the  conditions  essential  to  the  growth  of  vege- 
tables, flowers  and  trees,  are  all  taught  in  a  clear,  practical  man- 
ner in  the  school  garden. — North  Dakota  Arbor  Day  Afanual, 
1906. 

School  gardening  teaches  children  in  a  systematic  way  how 
to  prepare  ground  for  plants,  shrubs  and  seeds,  how  to  care 
for  them  when  growing,  how  to  thin  them  out,  ho\v  to  keep 
the  soil  ill  proper  condition,  how  to  get  the  grcatesr  good  out 
of  them. — Arbor  Day  Manual,  1906. 

"School  Gardens"  is  the  title  of  a  report  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  prepared  in  1906  by  B.  T.  Galloway, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  We  wish  every  school 
trustee,  every  teacher,  and  ever}^  citizen  could  read  that  report. 
From  it  we  learn  some  of  the  results  of  school  gardening  in  the 
public  schools  of  Washington,  in  se\'eral  places  in  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  York.  I'liiladelphia,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis, 
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and  in  the  Virginia  Hampton  Institute.  In  all  these  schools  one 
opinion  prevails  and  one  conclusion  is  drawn  in  regard  to  the 
practical  value  of  the  school  garden.  It  is  a  necessity.  It  has 
come  to  stay.  It  teaches  the  simplest  elements  of  agriculture 
to  our  girls  and  boys.  It  is  related  to  the  common  school  oil 
a  small  scale,  somewhat  as  the  agricultural  college  is  related  to 
the  university  on  a  large  scale.  Few  things,  if  any,  develop 
a  love  of  industry  better  than  the  well  kept  school  garden. 
"Ever  changing  Nature  lures  us  on  to  help  some  pet  plant  to 
grow  until  we  love  tbe  work.  In  the  school  garden  the  pupil 
is  the  most  active  factor."  In  some  schools  each  grade  has  a 
special  piece  of  ground  set  apart  for  its  use  in  which  special 
kinds  of  plants  are  raised  and  cared  for.  In  other  schools  the 
children  learn  how  to  prepare  and  till  the  soil  for  the  most 
common  kinds  of  vegetables.  Radishes,  onions,  lettuce,  beets, 
beans,  turnips,  parsnips,  carrots,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  peas,  corn 
and  potatoes  are  all  raised.  The  children  are  taught  the  kinds 
of  soil  best  adapted  to  produce  each  kind  of  vegetable.  Garden 
botany  in  its  practical  form  is  thus  taught,  and  the  importance 
of  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  there  impressed  upon  the 
children.    The  effect  of  this  instruction  is  soon  apparent. 

■Pupils  are  always  quick  to  imitate  their  instructors  and  to' 
put  into  practical  effect  the  lessons  learned  at  school.  When 
they  return  home  and  begin  to  insist  upon  changing  theold 
custom  and  practice  of  gardening  by  la3nng  out  in  squares  and 
.rectangles  beds  for  plants,  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  seeds,  flowers,  and  for  the  transplanting  of  vegetables, 
thus  making  practical  application  of  the  lessons  taught  them, 
their  parents  and  the  old  folks  in  particular  wonder  what  new 
ideas  and  school  foolishness  have  gotten  into  their  heads.  But 
when  at  harvest  time  they  realize  that  crops  of  a  far  better 
quality,  and  often,  too,  in  greater  quantity,  can  thus  be  raised  at 
much  less  labor  and  cost  than  formerly,  they  begin  to  under- 
stand and  to  become  convinced  that  system  and  science  even  in 
gardening  produces  far  better  results  than  their  own  former 
crude  methods  of  gardening,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  the 
future,  system  and  not  chance,  knowledge  and  not  ignorance, 
will  rule  and  govern  them  in  all  things  relating  to  gardening. 

The  Hoe,  Rake  and  Spade. 

The  American  people  are  nothing  if  not  practical.    They  have 
had  their  age  of  fads  and  nonsense  in  the  school  room.     They 
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are  a  race  of  thinkers.  As  ori^-inators  they  have  no  superiors, 
as  imitators  few  equals.  Always  g-lad  to  welcome  new  features 
and  new  methods  in  education  when  practical  and  beneficial, 
tliey  are  equally  as  ready  to  cast  aside  old  features  and  old 
methods  when  worn  out  and  no  longer  serviceable.  Always 
critical,  always  looking  for  the  best  results,  always  up(to-date, 
always  searching  for  something  new  and  better,  they  are  con- 
stantly asking  one  another,  "What  new  features,  if  any,  might 
be  introduced  in  our  schools  that  will  tend  to  develop  their  ideas 
along  educational  lines  ^"  "Tilling  the  soil,"  is  the  answer  com- 
ino-  from  scores  of  educators.  "Teach  the  children  the  use  of 
the  hoe,  rake  and  spade,"  say  others.  "Have  a  garden  and  get 
the  best  out  of  it,"'  is  the  general  answ^er  coming  from  all  sec- 
tions. School  gardening  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  part  of  the 
work  in  many  European  schools,  although  it  is  a  subject  quite 
new^  and  unknown  to  the  schools  of  our  country.  Our  children 
can  master  problems  in  arithmetic.  Can  they  tell  you  how  plants 
grow?  They  can  read  well  and  can  describe  and  reproduce  the 
contents  of  their  reading  lessons  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 
Can  they  handle  the  rake,  hoe  and  spade  equally  as  well?  They 
know  their  grammar  and  have  learned  much  of  history.  Do 
they  know  the  value  of  a  garden,  how  to  make  one.  how  to 
cultivate  it,  and  how  to  get  the  most  from  it? 

For  a  century  past, 'mathematics,  literature,  history  and  the 
classics  were  the  leading  features  in  our  schools.  Xow  manual, 
training,  domestic  science,  business  instruction,  tree  planting 
and  school  gardening  are  slowly  securing  the  attention  wdiich 
their  importance  and  value  have  long  merited.  The  ornamental 
in  education  is  good,  the  practical  is  better.  Give  us  both  if 
possible, — but  the  latter  in  preference  to  the  former,  if  we  are 
obliged  to  choose  one  of  them.  The  bread  and  butter  problems, 
the  industrial  side  of  children's  lives,  their  future  welfare,  and 
the  every  day  demands  to  be  exacted  of  them  in  the  future,  are 
now  receiving  a  consideration  never  before  accorded  to  them. 

Teach  the  boy  and  girl  school  gardening.  Place  the  hoe,  rake 
and  spade  in  their  hands  and  teach  them  their  uses.  Give  them 
elementary  lessons  in  agriculture.  Heed  Solomon's  admonition: 
"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  de])art  from  it.'' 
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Arbor  Day  March. 

(Air:  Alarching  Through  Georgia.) 

Celebrate  the  Arbor  Day 

With  march  and  song  and  cheer. 
For  the  season  comes  to  vs 

But  once  in  every  year ; 
Should  we  not  remember  it 

And  make  the  mem'ry  dear; 

Memories  sweet  for  Arbor  Day. 
Chorus. 
Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  The  Arbor  Day  is  here ; 
Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  It  gladdens  every  year. 
So  we  plant  a  young  tree  on  blithsome  Arbor  Day, 
While  we  are  singing  for  gladness. 


Some  Historic  Trees. 

Note  to  the  Teachers — ^We  suggest  to  you  to  allow  your  pupils 
to  secure  information  relating  to  the  trees  below  mentioned, 
and  then  to  write  short  descriptions  of  them  for  the  information 
of  all  the  scholars  and  their  parents. 

I.     The  Treaty  Elm  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Charter  Oak  of  Hartford.  Connecticut. 
The  Liberty  Elm  of  Boston. 
A\'ashington's  Elm  at  Cambridge. 
The  Burgoyne  Elm  at  Albany,  New  York. 
Perry's  W^illow,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 
The  Biof  Trees  of  California. 
The  Apple  Tree  of  Appomattox. 
9.     Shakespeare's  Mulberry  Tree. 

10.  The  Baobab  Tree  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

11.  The  Banyan  Trees  of  India. 

12.  The  Cedars  of  Alount  Lebanon. 

Suggestive  Program. 

1.  Music — Some  familiar  song. 

2.  Reading  of  Governor's  Proclamation. 

3.  Reading — Arbor   Day,    "Nebraska's    Gift    to    the    States    of 

the  Union. 

4.  Reading  and   discussion   of   the   Superintendent's   letter   to 

the  school  children  of  Montana. 

5.  Song — Arbor  Day  Anthem. 
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6.  Recitation — Arbor  Day. 

7.  Recitation — My  Country. 

8.  Reading- — xA-rea  of  onr  forest  reserves. 

9.  Reading — Loss  and  destruction  of  our  forests. 

10.  Song — "We  Love  the  Trees." 

11.  Discussion  by  pupils,  teacher,  and  visitors;  subject,  Tree 

planting,  its  necessity. 

12.  Reading — Some  Warning  Lessons  from  History.     Discus- 

sion to  follow. 

13.  Dialogue — "Why  We  Keep  Arbor  Day,"  by  seven  children. 

14.  Roll  Call — Each  child  at  call  of  his  name  to  rise  and  give 

some  memory  gem,  chip,  extract,  or  quotation,  suited  to 
Arbor  Day. 

Foreword. 

The  Pioneer  Day  Manual  of  last  year  was  largely  a  case  of 
"Love's  Labor  Lost,"  because  a  large  number  of  our  teachers 
had  closed  their  schools  for  the  year  before  the  manual  could 
be  published  and  sent  to  them.  We  believe  that  the  date  of 
Pioneer  Day,  the  last  Friday  in  May  of  each  year,  should  be 
changed  to  some  earlier  date  in  the  school  year,  to  a  date  when 
all  of  the  schools  of  the  state  are  in  session,  so  that  this  day 
can  be  everywhere  fittingly  observed.  On  account  of  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  number  of  our  schools  had  closed  their  terms 
before  May  31st  last  year,  while  all  the  others  were  busy  with 
their  closing  examinations  and  exercises,  the  manual  of  last 
year  was  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  children.  For  this  reason 
it  has  seemed  best  to  publish  it  again  for  use  in  the  schools 
this  year,  adding  to  it  such  new  matters  of  interest  as  the  past 
year  has  brought  to  light,  and  to  issue  it  and  the  Arbor  Day 
Manual  together  in  one  publication.  By  so  doing  our  school 
children  and  their  teachers  will  this  }'ear  secure  what  they  lost 
last  3'ear  in  good  season  to  make  the  most  of  Pioneer  Day.  We 
recommend  and  urge  all  schools  which  will  close  their  terms 
before  May  29th,  1908,  to  observe  some  dav  as  Pioneer  Day  be- 
fore the  close  of  their  terms,  in  order  to  develop  the  sentiment 
and  spirit  of  that  day  among  the  school  children. 

In  compliance,  therefore,  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the 
law  setting  apart  one  day  in  the  schools  of  Montana  for  the 
study  of  its  pioneer  History,  to  be  known  as  Pioneer  Day,  this 
brief  publication  has  been  prepared  to  be  sent  to  all  county  super- 
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intendents  for  distribution  by  them   to  the   district   clerks   and 
teachers  for  use  in  the  schools  under  their  supervision. 

This  publication  is  a  mere  compilation  and  collection  of  a 
few  facts  relating  to  the  pioneers  and  early  history  of  Montana. 
The  facts,  statements  and  contributions  herein  appearing  are 
drawn  largely  from  the  following  works :  "History  of  Montana," 
by  Warner,  Beers  &  Co. ;  "Illustrated  History  of  Montana,"  by 
Joaquin  Miller ;  Contributions  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Mon- 
tana; "History  of  the  Flathead  Indians,"  by  Peter  Ronan;  "In- 
dian and  White  in  the  Northwest,"  by  Rev.  P.  J.  DeSmet;  "His- 
torical Directory  of  Montana,"  by  F.  W.  Warner ;  "Pacific  His- 
tory Stories,"  Montana  edition;  "Vigilante  Days  and  Ways," 
by  N.  P.  Langford;  T.  H.  Dimsdale's  "Narrative  of  the  Vigi- 
lantes," "The  Pacific  Monthly,"  and  other  sources. 

"The  Old  Timer's  Lament"  and  "The  Passing  of  the  Prairies'" 
are  from  the  pleasing  and  ready  pen  of  J.  A.  McKinley  of  the 
Terry  Tribune,  Custer  County.  We  are  also  under  obligations 
to  Hon.  F.  B.  Linderman  for  the  deep  interest  he  has  taken  in 
this  publication  and  for  the  interesting  and  instructive  articles 
he  has  contributed  to  enliven  its  pages.  By  permission  of  the 
Pacific  Monthly  we  have  published  herein  a  poem  entitled  "The 
Vigilantes,"  by  Miss  Margaret  Ashmun.  We  trust  that  the 
latter  half  of  this  publication  will  result  in  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  our  school  children  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
Pioneer  History  of  Montana. 

W.  E.  HARMON, 
Helena,  Montana,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

March  21st,  1908. 

Superintendent's  Letter  to  the  School  Children  of  Montana- 
Dear  Children — You  will  always  find  it  pleasant,  profitable 
and  instruct,ive  to  become  familiar  with  the  history  of  your  own 
county  and  state,  particularly  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  the 
Pioneers  of  Montana.  Your  common  school  education  cannot  be 
fullv  completed  until  you  have  secured  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  pioneer  history  of  your  own  county  and  state.  Those 
pioneers  and  settlers  who,  during  the  years  of  our  civil  war  and 
during  the  years  preceding  that  ev€nt,  came  to  this  region  be- 
fore a  permanent  name  was  given  to  it,  and  who  here  made  their 
homes,  reared  their  children,  encountered  the  privations,  hard- 
ships, dangers  and  perils  of  those  years,  and  who  laid  and  estab- 
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lished  tile  foundations  of  our  great  commonwealth,  are  deserv- 
ing from  us  all  a  fitting  recognition  and  rememl)rance,  something 
more  than  mere  passing  notice.  Their  motives,  their  purposes, 
the  spirit  animating  them,  what  they  accomplished,  and  the  names 
of  their  leading  men  and  heroic  spirits,  £,re  all  fit  and  proper  sub- 
jects for  consideration,  thought,  study,  and  instruction  in  all  of 
our  Schools. 

These  pioneers,  leading  characters  and  founders  of  our  state 
all  have  degrees  of  importance  and  distinction  in  the  history  of 
our  commonwealth  similar  to  those  which  the  pioneer  settlers 
and  founders  oi  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  other  states  have 
in  the  history  of  those  old  commonwealths.  AVe  often  honor 
and  pay  tribute  to  their  pioneers  and  early  settlers.  Let  us  honor 
our  own  also. 

The  history  of  every  state  has  its  bitter  and  its  sweet.  .Mon- 
tana has  had  her  dark  days  and  her  bright  days,  her  shadow 
and  her  sunshine.  No  pupil  can  be  said  to  have  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  his  own  state  unless  he  studies  and  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  years  of  her  adversity  as  well  as  the 
years  of  per  prosperity. 

Facts  both  ugly  and  grewsome,  interesting  and  instructive, 
will  be  found  herein  among  the  contributions  to  these  pages. 
In  publishing  them  we  believe  in  giving  to  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  Montana  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  and  in  withholding  nothing  from  them,  relating  to  the 
history,  the  welfare  and  the  progress  of  our  people. 

I  trust  yovir  teachers  and  you  all  Avill  observe  Pioneer  Day  in 
some  fitting  and  appropriate  maner.  By  so  doing  you  will  pay 
a  just  tri])ute  and  recognition  to  the  founders  of  our  common- 
wealth, and  you  will  at  the  same  time  be  securing  for  yourselves 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  your  own  county  and  state  valu- 
able to  you  now  and  in  after  years. 

W.  E.  HARMON, 
Helena,  Montana,  Suiu^rintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

March  21,  1908. 

Introduction. 

"Forsan   et  haec  olim   mcminisse  iuvabit." — Virgil. 
To  the  pioneers  who  faced  the  dangers  and  endured  the  hard- 
ships of  Montana  during  that  memoral)le  decade  of  her  history 
from  i860  to  1870,  and   who  by  force  of  courage,  resolution,  en- 
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ergy  and  toil  succeeded  in  estalilishing-  a  great  commonwealth 
where  chaos  had  for  ages  formerly  existed,  nothing  is  more 
pleasing  and  welcome  than  to  meet  annually  in  reunion,  and 
there, — like  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  G.  A.  R.  after  the  supper 
is  over  and  the  pipes  are  lighted,  \vhile  gathering-  around  the 
campfires — to  talk  over  again  the  dangers,  perils  and  hardships 
of  that  decade.  Few  only  of  the  characters  are  now  left  who 
were  then  prominent  in  laying  the  foundations  of  our  state  and 
in  shaping  her  destinies.  Most  of  them  have  crossed  the  range. 
They  have  passed  to  the  great  beyond.  To  perpetuate  their 
memory,  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  them  for  their  efforts  in  laying" 
the  foundations  of  our  commonwealth,  to  preserve  the  recollec- 
tions and  history  of  that  decade,  to  transmit  them  to  posterity, 
and  to  instruct  the  present  and  rising  generations  fully  in  regard 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  their  work,  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Montana  in  1903  set  apart  the  last  Friday  in  May  of  each 
year  to  be  known  and  designated  as  "Pioneer  Day,"  to  be  "de- 
voted by  the  teachers  and  children  of  the  public  schools  to  the 
study  and  discussion  of  the  Pioneers  and  Pioneer  History  of  this 
region.  Three  distinct  periods  governed  and  controlled  the 
region  included  within  the  limits  of  our  state  since  it  became  a 
part  of  our  country:  First,  the  period,  sometimes  called,  the 
chaotic  period,  beginning  Avith  the  Louisiana  purchase  in  1803 
and  ending  with  the  year  i86|;  second,  the  territorial  period,  be- 
ginning with  the  last  named  year  and  ending  with  the  year  1889; 
and,  third,  its  period  as  a  state,  beginning  in  1889  and  continuing 
unto  the  present  time. 

There  is,  howover,  another  most  interesting  and  exciting" 
period  of  four  years  known  as  the  pioneer  period  beginning  with 
the  coming  of  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  1861  and  continu- 
ing unto  1865,  a  period  in  which  the  notorious  road  agents,  the 
Blue  Beards  of  the  Rockies,  and  the  highwaymen  of  the  western 
frontier,  held  high  carnival,  terrorized  many  law  abiding  com- 
munities, lived  and  thrived  by  plunder,  robbery  and  murder,  and, 
like  the  nomads  of  the  desert,  or  the  pirates  of  the  Spanish  main 
vv^hose  banner  was  the  black  flag  emblazoned  with  its  hideous 
skull  and  crossbones,  and  whose  hands  were  always  lifted  up 
against  those  of  all  mankind,  were  attempting  to  convert  Mon- 
tana into  a  ]\Iecca  of  thieves,  a  paradise  of  desperadoes,  a  land 
where  human  life  was  held  at  a  discount,  where  the  earnings 
and  savings  of  honest  men   were  considered  the  prey  of  every 
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mountain  bandit  and  Ishmaelite  robber  then  haunting  its  numer- 
ous wilds  and  fastnesses. 

This,  too,  is  often  called  the  heroic  period  of  Montana,  a  period 
in  which  chaos  was  reduced  to  order,  human  life  became  safe, 
the  rigfits  of  all  citizens  were  respected  and  protected,  while 
robbery,  piracy  and  the  mountain  bandits,  through  the  persuasive 
influence  of  resolute  vigilantes,  the  rifle,  drum-head  courts,  the 
rope,  and  the  nearest  tree,  gave  way  to  law  abiding  communi- 
ties, to  the  prosperity  of  her  people,  to  the  development  of  her 
mineral  resources,  stock  raising  interests  and  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

THE  INCOME  FUND. 

For  many  vears  Montana  supported  her  schools  by  direct  tax- 
ation. A  general  tax  levy  of  4  mills  is  now  provided  by  each 
county  for  its  public  school  fund.  This  fund  is  apportioned  pro- 
rata according  to  the  census  of  school  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  21  vears.  In  addition  to  this  each  school  district  through 
its  board  of  school  trustees  ma}-  lay  a  special  tax  not  to  exceed 
10  mills  for  school  maintenance  purposes. 

By  the  terms  of  the  enabling  a'ct  section  16  and  36  were  given 
for  the  support  of  the  common  schools.  Nearly  5,000,000  acres 
of  land  were  given  bv  the  general  government  for  school  pur- 
poses. There  are  still  nearly  2,000,000  acres  of  unsurveyed 
school  lands. 

When  all  the  school  lands  have  been  sold  there  will  be  in  the 
permanent  fund  more  than  $2,000,000.  There  was  distributed  to 
the  several  counties  of  the  state  $227,071.90,  or  $3.10  to  each 
census  child.  Below  is  given  the  distribution  by  counties.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  lands  constitute  a  permanent 
school  fund  for  investment.  The  funds  are  invested  by  the  state 
land  board  and  the  increase  only  from  these  investments  can  be 
used  for  common  school  maintenance  purposes. 

At  the  present  time  the  permanent  investment  school  fund 
amounts  to  $1,220,226.23,  and  there  is  available  for  permenent 
investment  $267,342.29  cash.  The  average  rate  of  income  on  the 
permanent  investment  is  4  1-3  per  cent. 

The  school  income  fund  is  derived  from  : 

Interest  on  deferred  payments  on  sales  of  lands. 

Money  derived  from  leases. 
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Interest  on  investments. 

Five  per  cent  of  sales  of  government  lands. 

Funds  derived  from  forest  reserve  fund. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  INCOME  FUND. 

Based  on  Census  of  School  Children. 

No.  of  $3.10  Pier 

Counties —  Children.  Capita. 

1  Beaverhead    1413  $     4,380.30 

2  Broadwater    701  2,173.10 

3  Carhon    3,-|29  10,629.90 

4  Cascade   6,708  20,794.80 

5  Chouteau    2,443  7.573-30 

6  Custer    i>975  6.122.50 

7  Dawson 1.480  4,588.00 

8  Deer  Lodge 3.179  9,854.90 

9  Fergus 2,833  8,782.30 

10  Flathead    4.553  14,114.30 

11  Gallatin 3-845  11,919.50 

12  Granite    856  2,653.60 

13  Jefferson    1.302  4,036.20 

14  Lewis  and  Clark    4.997  15.49O-70 

15  Madison 1,915  5.936.50 

16  Meagher 522  1,618.20 

17  Missoula    .3,734  11,57540 

18  Park   2,601  8,063.10 

19  Powell    1,186  3,676.60 

20  Ravalli    2,699  8.366.90 

21  Rosebud    749  2,321.90 

22  Sanders    •  673  2,086.30 

21     Silver    Bow    12,866  39,884.60 

24  Sweet   Grass    975  3,022.50 

25  Teton   1,015  3.^6.50 

26  Valley 1.532  4,749.20 

2"/     Yellowstone    .  . . 3,068  9,510.80 

Totals    73.249  $227,071.90 
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Town. 


Superintendent 
or    Principal. 


Anaconda     

Basin      

Bonner     

Belgrade     

Belt     

Big    Timber    

Billings     

.Boulder    

Bozeman     

Bridger    

Butte     

Cascade     

Chinook    

Chouteau    

Columbia    Falls     

Columbus    

Corvallis     

Culbertson     

Deer  Lodge    

Dillon     

East  Helena   

Eureka     

Forsyth     

Fort    Benton    

Glasgow    

Glendive     

Great  Falls   

Havre . 

Harlem . 

Harlowton     

Hamilton     

Helena     

Hinsdale    

Kalispell     

Kendall    

Laurel     

Lima     

Lewistown    

Livingston    

Logan     

INtalta     

Manhattan     

]Marysv"ille    

Miles    City     

Missoula     

Neihart     

Park   City    

Philipsburg    

Plains     

Pony     

Red     Lodge     

Somers     

Sheridan    

StoNensville     

Stockett     

T'ownscnd      

Twin   Bridges    

Victor    

Virginia  Citv    

AVhitehall      

White    Sulphur    Sprins 
Wiljaux     


Total 


W.  K.   Dwver 

VV.   R.   Wyatt    

William    Fitzstephens 

S.  A.  Remington   

H.     N.     Blakewav     . . .  . 

Ward   H.    Nye    

Thomas  Sheehan  . . . . 
R.  J.  Cunningham  .  . 
Mathias  C.  Ferguson 
R.    G.     Young     


.1     1 


1,378 


156 
130 
600 
225 
.955 


G.    H.    Willman     .  . . 
H.    C.    Thomi)son     . 

F.    A.    Clothier    

J.    H.    Doyle    

Norman    E.    McCall 

J.   W.   Dale    

C.  W.  Street   

C.    L.   Robbins    

Eva    Harrington     . . 

A.    J.    Smith    

W.   F.    Clark    

J.    W.    Lenning    .  . . 

H.  A.  Brown 

E.   A.   Bixler   

S.    D.    Largent    

T.  J.   Troy    

Agnes   Atkinson    .  .  . 


D.  S.  Williams  ... 
R.   J.    Condon    

E.  V.   Dve    

S.    D.    Swetland    .  .  . 

E.  V.  Griffin   

W.    A.    Longley     .  .  . 

T.  S.  King  

H.    A.    Davee     

W.    A.    Jennings    .  .  . 

Ella    Cope    

J.    H.    Atwood    

Leslie   R.    Root    

Benton    Welty    

H.  P.  Leavenworth 
J.  U.  Williams  ... 
Frank    L.    Houston 

B.    F.    Stone    

G.  T.  Bramble  . .  . 
L.    E.    Edwards     . .  . 

O.    W.    Wilkins    

L.    D.    Fallis    


1/ee     Tower     

J.    F.    Sharp    

Arthur  Nichelson 
J.  W.  Seibold  .  . . 
J.    D.    A\'ilIiamson 

J.    H.    Hoist    

D.  S.  dinger  ... 
W.  H.  Shipley  .  .  . 
L.  V.  Jackson  . . . 
F.  P.  Baird  . .  . 


1,176 

128 

7,450 

88 

209 

112 

206 

200 

131 

337 

249 

362 

157 

161 

318 

200 

340 

421 
2,597 

450 

101 
57 

570 
2,235 

1,106 

226 

i;t6 

82 
714 
f30 

50 
125 

S2 

135 

749 

1.561 

64 
131 
321 
160 
141 
^31 
S31 
184 
240 
307 
152 

76 
137 
117 
....  1  .. 
120  5 
154  I   6 

31,719  I  917 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 

Montana  provides  for  a  uniform  system  of  text-books  in  the 
grades.  The  people  of  Montana  have  been  committed  to 
state  uniformity  in  text-books  for  years.  There  is  no  disposi- 
tion to  change  the  system.  The  law  in  its  present  form  was 
enacted  in  February,  1907.  It  provides  for  a  State  Text-Book 
Commission  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Governor ;  five 
of  the  members  shall  be  men  actively  engaged  in  common  school 
work.  The  terms  of  three  members  first  appointed  shall  be 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  the  terms  of  four  members 
first  appointed  shall  be  for  a  period  of  four  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  each  was  first  appointed  the  Gover- 
nor shall  appoint  for  a  period  of  five  years.  All  books  shall 
be  chosen  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  all  books  chosen  shall 
be  of  the  latest  revised  editions  and  the  contract  price  shall 
not  exceed  the  lowest  w'holesale  price,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  given 
to  any  state. 

The  present  Text-Book  Commission  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing men :  W.  E.  Harmon,  State  Superintendent,  Chairman ; 
Superintendent  R.  J.  Condon,  Helena,  Secretary;  Superinten- 
dent S.  D.  Largent,  Great  Falls  ;  Principal  L.  R.  Foote,  Dillon ; 
Principal  Lewis  Terwilliger,  Livingston ;  Ex-Governor  Robert 
B.  Smith,  Big  Fork;  Mr.  W.  E.  Chambers,  Butte. 

The  following  lists  were  adopted  by  the  commission  and  have 
,been  in  use  in  the  state  since  September  i,  1907,  and  are  giving 
general  satisfaction. 


ARITHMETIC. 


PUBLISHER  AND  NAME  OF  TEXT -BOOK. 


i  I 

I  Exchange 
I     Price. 

I 


I 


B.  H.  SANBORN  &  CO.,  Chicag-o,  111. 
Southworth-Stone — ■ 


Three  Book  Series, 


Two  Book  Series, 


Book    1    1 

Book    2    1 

Book    3    1 

Book    1    1 

Book    2    1 

I 


Retail 
Price. 


,.30 
.36 
.36 

.42 
.50 
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I  I 

I  I  F.  O.  B. 

j  Exchange  I  Chicago 
PUBLISHER  AND  NAME  OF  TEXT-BOOK.     [     Price.     |      Price. 


GINN  &  CO..  Chicago,  111.  ' 

With  Pen  and  Pencil  (grades  2  and  3) ] 

I 

HOUGHTON,  M.IFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.         ] 

Webster  Cooley  Language —  ! 

Three  Book  Course,  Book  1  (s^Tade  4) | 

Book  2,   Part  1   (grade  5)    1 

Book  2,   Part  2    (grade  -6)    I 

One  Book  Course,  Book  1   (grades  4,  5,  6)1 
(Basis  of  State  Course)  j 

I 

MACMILLAN  &  CO..  New  York,  X.  Y.  | 

Modern  English  Grammar,  Book  2  (grades  7,  8)| 

I 

GEOGRAPHY. 


.18     1 
I 


.26 


.23 

.34 

.23 

.34 

.23 

.34 

,.30     1 

.45 

( 
.36     ! 


.45 


Retail 
Price. 


.35 


.45 
.45 
.45 
.60 


.60 


PUBLISHER  AND  NAME  OF  TEXT-BOOK. 


I  I  I 

I  I  F.  O.  B.  I 

[Exchangel  (T^icago  1 
I  Price.  I  Price.  ! 
I  I  I 


Retail 
Price. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUB.  CO.,  Chicago.  111. 
Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grade, 
(grades  2  and  3)    


GINX  &  CO.,   Chicago,  111. 

First  Steps  in   (Geography   . 
Montana  Higher  Geography 


.30 


.60 


.65 
1.00 


SPELLING. 


PUBLISHER  AND  NAME  OF  T^EXT-BOOK. 


I  I  F.  O.  B.  I 

[Bxchangel  Chicago  |    Retail 
I      Price.     I     Price.     |      Price. 

I  I  1 


DOUB  &  CO.,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Graded  Lessons  in  Spelling,  Combined 


Graded  Lessons  in  Spelling,    "j 


Part  2 
Part   1 


,25 

.20 
.20 


.29 

.25 
.25 


.35 

.30 

.30 


WRITING. 


PUBLISHER  AND  X.\^IE  OF  TEXT-BOOK. 


B.  D.  BERRY  &  CO..  Chicago,  III. 

Berr>''s  Writing  Books,  1,  2,  3  and  4.  each. 
Berry's  Writing  Books,  5  and  6,  t-ach 


I  F.  O.  B.  I 
Exchange!  Chicago  |     Retail 
Price.     I      Price.     |      Price. 


.08 
.10 
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CIVICS. 


I  I   F.  O.  B.  1 

|Bxchange|  Chicago  |     Retail 
PUBLISHER  AND  NAME  OF  TEXT-BOOK.     |     Price.     |     Price.     |      Price. 


SCOTT,   FORESMAN   &   CO.,    Chicago,   111. 
Civics   for  Montana   Students    


.45 


.57 


.75 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


I Exchange 
PUBLISHER  AND  NAME  OF  TEXT-BOOK.     |      Price. 


GINN  &  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 
Good  Health  


AMERICAN  BOOK  CO.,   Chicago,   111. 
New  Century  Blementarj^  Physiolog\' 


.20 
.35 


I 
F.  O.  B.  I 
Chicago  I     Retail 
Price.     1      Price. 


.30 

.60 


.40 
.75 


HISTORY. 


PUBLISHER  AND  NAME  OF  TEXT-BOOK. 


CHAS.  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  New  York,  N.  T. 
American   Leaders   and  Heroes,    Gordy    . . . 
History  of  the  United  States,  Gordy 


Exchange 
Price. 


F.  O.  B.  I 
Chicago  I     Retail 
Price.     I      Price. 


.45 
.75 


.60 
1.00 


READING. 


PUBLISHER  AND  NAME  OF  TEXT-BOOK 

W.  H.  WHEELER  &  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 

Wheeler's  Graded  Primer    

CHAS.  E.  MERRILL  CO.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Graded    Literature — 

Book    1     

Book    2     

Book    3     

Book    4     

Book    5     

Book    6     

Books  5  and  6,   co  nbined   

RAND,   McNALLY  &   CO.,   Chicago,   111. 

Literary    Readings    


I   F.  O.  B.  I 
Exchange]  Chicago  |     Retail 
Price.     I      Price.     I      Price. 


.10 


.38 


.20 


.50 


.14 

.20 

.25 

.20 

.32 

.40 

.23 

.36 

.45 

.25 

.40 

.50 

.25 

.40 

.50 

.25 

.40 

.50 

,.35 

.56 

.70 

.25 


.67 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC. 


PUBLISHER  AND  NAME  OF  TEXT-BOOK. 

1 

1   F.  O.   B. 
Exchange!  Chicago 
Pi'ice.          Price. 

Retail 
Price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Young  &  Jackson's — 

Book   1          

.26 
.30 
,.30 

.35 

Book    2                 

.35 

Pook   .?                

.40 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

1 
PUBLISHER  AND  NAME  OF  TEXT-BOOK. 

Exchange 
Price. 

F.  O.  B. 

Chicago 

Price. 

Retail 
Price. 

• 

D.   C.   HEATH  &  CO.,   Chicago.  111. 
Two  Book   Course   in   English — 

Book    1                          

.20 
.39 

.26 
.45 

.35 

Pook    2                 

.60 

SUPPLEMENTARY    GEOGRAPHY. 

I  I  F.  O.  B. 

I  Exchange]  Chicago 
PUBLISHER  AND  NAME  OF  TEXT-BOOK.     |      Price.     |      Price. 

I I 

•  I  I 

CHAS.  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I  | 

King's    Elementai-y    I  -33     |  .49 

RAND.   McNALLY  &   CO.,   Chicago,   111.  1  t 

Dodge's    Elementary     I I  .45 

Dodge's    Advanced    I - .  I  -90 

I  I 

AMERICAN   BOOK   CO.,    Chicago,    111.  |  | 

Carpenter's  North  America    I I  .48 

Carpenter's   South   America I |  -48 

Carpenter's    Asi.a I (  .48 

Carpenter's   Australia I |  -48 

Carpenter's    Africa    I j  .48 

Carpenter's    Europe    i |  -56 


Retail 
Price. 


.65 


.60 
1.20 


,.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.70 


SUPPLEMENTARY    PHYSIOLOGY. 

1                       1 
1                       1  F.   O.   B. 
|Exchange|   Chicago 
PUBLISHER  AND  NAME  OF  TEXT-BOOK.      |      Price.     |      Price. 

I                      1 

Retail 
Price. 

GINN  &  CO..  Chicago,  111. 

Gulick's   Series     Book   3      .25                 .38 

.50 

D.   C.  HEATH  &  CO.,   Chicago,   III. 

St  on  proa  f\'  <    OvfnTin  "^tio    Sf  orii^*^    •!  Tirl    "^IflVS 1              .50 

.75 

School    of  Ovmnastics   Free-Hand    "....]          1 .00 

1,.50 
1.75 

SpViooI   Ovmnimt ir»«;  "wilh    lji<^ht    Aonarritus      I           1.25 

1 
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SUPPLEMENTARY     HISTORY. 


[Exchange 
PUBLISHER  AND  NAME  OF  TEXT-BOOK.      |      Price. 


F.   O.   B. 

Chicago 
Price. 


Retail 
Price. 


I 
DOUB  &  CO.,   San  Francisco,   Cal.  | 

History   of  the  United   States    |  .70 

RAND,   McNALLY  &  CO..   Chicago,    Jll.  | 

Mace's  School  Histon,'  of  U.  S | 

CHAS.  E.  MERRILL  CO.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  | 

The  Young  American    | 

Heroes  of  History   | 

Stories  from  American  Histoi-\^   | 

I 
EDUCATIONAL    PUB.    CO.,    Chicago,    111.  \ 

Stones    of    Colonial    Children    | 

American  History  Stories,  Vol.  1-4 j, 

Stories  of  Old  Rome    | 

World  History  in  Mvth  and   Legend | 

I 
HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,   Boston,  Mass.        | 

American    Hero    Stories    |  .28 

Our   Country's    Story    |  .33 

England's  Storv    | 

I 
CHAS.   SCRIBNER'S  SONS,   New  York,   N.   Y.        | 

American    Explorers     j 

SCOTT,    FORESMAN  &   CO.,   Chicago,   III.  | 

Davidson's    History    of   U.    S I  .40 

i 
AMERICAN  BOOK  CO.,  Chicago,  111.  | 

•  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans] 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure j 

Story  of  the  Greeks    | 

•  Story   of  the  Romans    | 

;    Story    of   the    English | 

Story  of  the  Great  Republic   | 

Story  of   the   Thirteen   Colonies    | 


.92 


.75 


1.10 


l.OC 


.45 

.60 

.45 

.60 

.30 

.40 

.48 

.60 

.40 

.50 

.48 

.60 

.32 

.40 

.41 

.55 

.48 

.60 

.65 

.85 

.38 

.50 

,.50 

.65 

.32 

.40 

.40 

.50 

.48 

.60 

.48 

.60 

.52 

.65 

.52 

.65 

.52 

.65 

SUPPLEMENTARY    READING. 


I Exchange 
PUBLISHER  AND  NAME  OF  TEXT-BOOK.      |      Price. 

I 

I 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Bo.ston,  Mass.         | 

Riverside  Literature  Series —  | 

Single   Numbers    | 

Double   Numbers    | 

Triple   Numbers    | 

Quadruple  Numbers    | 

Quintuple    Numbers    | 

Special  Number  5    j 

The    Stor\'    Hour    |  .60 

Tow  to   Tell   Stories    !  .60 

Hiawatha    Primer    j 

I 

SILVER,   BURDETT  &  CO.,  Chicago,  111.  ! 

Rational  Method  in  Reading —  i 

Manual    | 

Primer     j 

First    Reader    | 

Second  Reader | 

Third    Reader | 

Stepping   Stones    to    Literature —  | 

Arnold  Primer   | 

Book    1     1 

Book    2     1 


1 

1  F.  O.  B. 

Chicago 

Retail 

Price. 

1 

Price. 

1 

1           .1834 

,.25 

1            .30 

.40 

1            .371/2 

.50 

1            .45 

.60 

1            .56V2 

.75 

1            .33% 

.45 

1            .75 

1.00 

1            .75 

1.00 

1            .30 

.40 

,.27 

.36 

I            .27 

.36 

1            .27 

.36 

1            .33 

.44 

1            .36 

.48 

1            .23 

.30 

1             .23 

.30 

1            .30 

.40 

y2 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    R  EADI  NG— (Continued.) 


PUBLISHER  AND  NAME  OF  TEXT -BOOK. 


Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wide  Awake   Primer    

Boy   Blue  and   His   Friends    


GLOBE  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Practical  Primary  Readirg  Chart   


EDUCATIONAL  PUB.  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 

Story  of  King  Arthur   

Cricket  on  the  Hearth  

Christmas    Carols    

Stories  of  the  Red  Children   


D.    C.   HEATH   &   CO.,    Chicago,    111. 
Gordon's  Readers — 

Book    1     

Book    2     


HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDRIDGE,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Approved  Selections  for  Reading  and  Memorizing 


CHAS.  E.  MERRILL  CO.,  New  York, 
Maynard's   English    Classics — ■ 

Single  Numbers,    Paper    

Single  Numbers,    Board    

Double   Numbers,   Cloth 

Special  Numbers 

Grimm's    Fairy    Tales    

Graded    Poetry    


N.  Y. 


CHAS.   SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  New  Yoi-k, 
Robert  Louis   Stevenson's  Reader   . . . 

Eugene  Field's  Reader    

Seribner's    Series   of   School    ReadiiuT 


RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO..  Chicago,  111. 

T'he  Tree  Dwellers    

Moth   Goose   Village    

Eskimo    Stories     

The  Early  Cave  Men 

Later   Cave   Men    , 

Child's   Garden   of  Verses    

Japanese   Fairy   Tales    

Classic    Myths     

Viking    Tales    , 

Norse    Stories    

Four  Old   Greeks    , 

Achilles    and   Hector    


N.   Y. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 
Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  . . . . 
Thirty   More   Famous    Stoi'ies    .  .  .  . 

Fairy   Stories   and   Fables    

The   Golden   Fleece    

Nature's  Stories  on  the  Farm   . . . . 


NEWSON  &  CO.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Spaulding  &   Brice,   First  Reader 


Exchange 
Price. 


I  F.  O.  B. 
Chicago 
Price. 


.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 


.22 
.30 

]0.00 


.32 
,.20 
.20 
.32 


.22 
.22 


.20 


.0& 
.15 
.19 
.22-. 37 
.20 

.le 


.30 
.30 
.3S 


.34 
.34 
,.30 
.34 
.34 
.38 
.38 
.26 
,.26 
.35 
.26 
.34 


.28 
.40 
.26  i 
.40  i 
.32     I 


Retail 
Price. 


.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 


.30 
.40 


15.00 


.40 
.2.^ 
.25 
.40 


.30 
.30 


.24 


I 


.12 
.20 
.25 
.30-,.  50 
.40 
.20 


.40 
.40 
.50 


.45 
.45 
.40 
.45 
.45 
.50 
.50 
.35 
.35 
.40 
,.35 
.45 


.35 

.50 
.35 
.50 
.40 


.32 
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STATE  ORPHANS'  HOME,  TWIN  BRIDGES. 

An  institution  for  the  care  and  education  of  dependent  chil- 
dren is  located  at  Twin  Bridg-es,  Aladison  county.  Its  full  legal 
name  is  "Home  for  Orphans,  Foundlings  and  Destitute  Chil.- 
dren."  This  being  too  cumbersome  for  daily  use  it  was  natur- 
ally abbreviated,  and  the  institution  is  now  popularly  known  as 
"The  Orphan's  Home."  This  gives  a  wrong  impression.  Many 
people  think  it  is  an  institution  for  orphans  only.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  full  orphans  comprise  a  very  small  per  cent  of  its  in- 
mates. Orphanage  is  not  a  condition  of  admission.  The  evident 
design  of  the  institution  was  to  furnish  a  home  and  school  for 
the  destitute  and  dependent  children  of  Montana,  under  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  for  whom  other  provision  was  not  made. 
•The  board  of  trustees  has  so  construed  its  purpose. 

Other  states,  as  Michigan  and  ^Minnesota,  call  their  institu- 
tions, which  are  practically  the  same  as  ours  in  purpose  and 
method,  "The  State  Public  School."  One  other  word  is  needed 
to  make  the  name  adequately  descriptive — "home."  It  would 
then  be  the  "State  Home  and  Public  School."  The  institution  is 
no  less  a  home  than  a  school. 

This  institution  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. It  or  something  similar  is  involved  in  any  compulsory  or 
beneficent  scheme  of  education.  The  public  school  seeks  to  give 
every  child  a  common  school  education  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
high  school  training  and  at  public  expense.  If  a  child  should  be 
fbund  to  be  homeless  and  destitute,  the  public,  to  be  consistent, 
must  provide  for  its  care  and  education.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  state  can  do  this  better  and  at  less  expense  than  the  city  or 
county. 

Its  Scope. 

The  institution  aims  to  do  more  for  the  children  than  to  fur- 
nish board,  clothes  and  a  place  to  sleep.  It  endeavors  to  educate 
and  train  the  children  to  habits  of  industry  and  whatever  is  best 
calculated  to  lead  them  to  useful,  honorable  citizenship ;  in  a 
word,  to  restore  to-  them,  as  far  as  possible,  that  of  which  they 
have  been  deprived  by  misforttme  and  adversity.  This  work  is, 
at  least,  threefold : 

First — To  provide  for  their  physical  needs. 

Second — To  restore  them  to  relatives,  where  this  is  possible 
and  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  th^e  child. 
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Third — 'J'o  give  such  education  as  will  fit  them  for  self-support 
and  good,  useful  citizenship. 

The  Placing  Out  Policy. 

The  law  gave  the  management  the  right  to  place  children  in 
homes  whenever  the  best  interests  of  the  children  seemed  to 
require  it.  The  same  law  safeguarded  the  interests  of  the  parent 
by  requiring  the  institution  to  keep  children  for,  at  least,  one 
year,  in  case  either  parent  was  living,  before  placing  them  out 
in  homes.  If  a  parent  did  not  make  claim,  accompanied  by  evi- 
dence of  ability  to  provide  by  that  time,  then  children  could  be 
placed  in  homes  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  home  in  the  fall  of  1894,  fourteen  years 
ago,  860  children  have  been  admitted.  The  present  number  of 
inmates  is  124.  This  means  that  the  institution  in  fourteen  years 
has  disposed  of  736  children.  Many  of  these,  in  fact,  a  majority, 
were  returned  to  parents  and  other  relatives.  Many  others  were 
placed  in  good  homes.  Quite  a  number  became  self-supporting 
and'  found  lucrative  employment.  The  management  secured 
work  for  them  in  many  instances.  Eighty-live  were  sent  to  other 
states. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  institution  has  given  a  temporary 
home  and  care  to  hundreds  of  children.  It  has  restored  many 
of  them  to  their  i)arents  or  other  relatives.  It  has  kept  many 
others  until  they  were  able  to  make  their  own  wa}'  in  the  world. 
The  institution  saves  money  to  the  state,  and  what  is  a  far 
more  important  consideration,  saves  the  children.  The  present 
Trustees  are : 

Patrick  Carney,  President,  \\'aterloo,  3*Iont. 

Amos  Eastman,  Secretary,  T\\  in  Bridges,  Mont. 

A.  J.  Wilcomb,  Twin  Bridges.  McmU. 

W.  M.  Oliver,  Dillon,  Mont. 

Marcus  Elser,  Laurin.  Mont. 

Wiley  Mountjoy,  Superintendent. 

Mrs.  Wiley  Mountjoy,  Matron. 
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MONTANA  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  BUTTE. 

Faculty. 

The  faculty  of  the  Montana  School  of  Mines  consists  of  five 
professors,  one  assistant  professor,  and  two  instructors.  All 
of  these  men  have  been  drawn  from  the  fields  of  practice,  each 
having  obtained  marked  success  in  the  field  of  his  specialty. 

Students. 

During  the  year  1908  there  have  been  87  students  in  regular 

attendance  at  the  school.     Sixteen  of  this  number  graduated  last 

Jun'e.     Most  of  the  students  are  of  mature  years,  well  acquainted 

with  the  demands  that  will  be  made  of  them  as  engineers  and 

eager  to  obtain  the   best  possible  preparation   for  their   chosen 

work. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

To  be  admitted  to  the   Montana  School  of  Mines  a  student 

must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  of  this  state! 

or  he  must  have  had  an   equivalent   training.     An  exception  is 

made,  however,  of  miners  or  smeltermen  of  mature  years.     Such 

applicants  are  admitted  as  special  students  without  examination 

to  pursue  such  subjects  as  they  may  be  prepared  to  follow. 

Equipment. 

General — The  equipment  of  the  school  is  laid  out  with  a  view 
to  giving  the  students  practice  under  commercial  conditions  as 
nearly  as  they  may  be  obtained.  Thus  the  surveying  is  con- 
ducted with  the  reg'ular  mine  equipment  in  some  of  the  mines 
in  Butte.  The  assaying  and  chemical  work  is  carried  on  simi- 
lar to  the  regular  commercial  practice,  attention  being  given 
to  both  accuracy  and  speed.  Much  of  the  ore  dressing  is  con- 
ducted with  large  samples  using  full  sized  commercial  machines. 

Buildings — The  main  building  of  the  school  is  a  substantial 
brick  structure  of  fireproof  construction.  The  dimensions  are 
118  feet  by  94  feet,  and  four  floors  are  available  for  class  room 
and  laboratory  work.  The  metallurgical  laboratory  is  ^2  feet 
by  no  feet  and  is  devoted  exclusively  to  experimental  work  in 
metallurgy  and  ore  dressing. 

Metallurgy  and  Ore  Dressing — The  equipment  for  these  sub- 
jects occupies  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building  and  the 
metallurgical  building.  There  are  two  chemical  laboratories,  a 
furnace  room  for  assaying,  a  balance  room,  an  ore  preparation 
room,    and    general    laboratory    rooms.      The    larger    equipment 
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for  ore  dressing  consists  in  part  of  a  battery  of  stamps  and 
amalgamating-  plates,  various  types  of  crushers  and  rolls,  eleva- 
tors, trommels,  sizing  screens,  jigs,  HJuntingtqn  mill,  concentrat- 
ing and  slime  tables,  hydraulic  classifiers,  a  magnetic  separator, 
etc.  The  metallurgical  laboratory  contains  a  complete  cyanide 
plant  of  five  tons  capacity,  a  small  chlorination  plant,  roasting 
furnaces,  bullion  furnaces,  etc. 

Mining  Engineering — Ample  drawing  rooms  are  especially 
well  equipped  and  lighted  for  the  classes  in  drawing.  Engi- 
neering instruments  are  provided  so  that  this  work  may  be  car- 
ried on  with  the  highest  possible  efficiency. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology — The  collection  of  minerals  and 
rock  specimens,  both  for  lecture  purposes  and  student  use,  are 
exceptionally  complete.  There  are  well  equipped  laboratories, 
a  full  supply  of  apparatus  including  photographical  microscopes, 
hand  specimens,  slides,  etc.  There  is  also  an  excellent  set  of 
mine  models,  charts,  maps,  etc.,  setting  forth  special  features 
of  economic  geology. 

Excursions — A  revicvi^  of  the  essential  features  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  School  of  Mines  would  not  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  mines 
and  smelters  in  the  vicinity  of  Butte.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  mining  companies  and  the  individual  foremen  and  miners, 
the  students  of  the  school  have  every  proper  opportunity  of 
visiting  these  plants  and  observing  the  operations  therein  con- 
ducted. The  sophomores  are  given  six  weeks  in  practical  under- 
ground surveying.  The  junior  class  spends  six  weeks  in  geologi- 
cal field  work,  partly  in  the  mines  and  partly  above  ground. 
The  junior  and  senior  classes  spend  about  four  weeks  alto- 
gether in  the  various  smelters  in  Butte  and  other  cities  of  Mon- 
tana. Aside  from  these  visits,  there  are  many  short  trips  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  seeing  some  special  operation  that 
may  be  interesting  to  the  students.  One  afternoon  per  week  is 
regularly  laid  aside  for  this  purpose. 
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DEAF,  BLIND  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  120.  This 
number  is  more  than  can  be  accommodated  with  the  present 
equipment.  There  were  47  in  the  school  for  the  deaf,  19  in  the 
school  for  the  blind,  and  54  in  the  school  for  backward  children. 

Twenty-four  counties  were  represented : 

No.  of  No.  of 

Counties —  Pupils.  Counties —  Pupils. 

Beaverhead    3      Madison    4 

Broadwater    i      Missoula    7 

Carbon    i      Park    6 

Cascade 10      Powell    i 

Chouteau    4      Ravalli    3 

Crow    Reservation    i       Rosebud    i 

Dawson    .  ., i      Sanders    2 

Deer   Lodge    i      Silver  Bow   29 

Fergus    7      Sweet  Grass   4 

Flathead    1     5      Teton    i 

Gallatin    3      Valley    i 

Jefiferson    5      Yellowstone    3 

Lewis  and  Clark  14 

There  are  also  2  tuition  pupils  from  the  state  of  Wyoming. 

Administration. 

The  school  should  not  longer  remain  in  its  cramped  quarters. 
There  are  really  three  schools  in  one.  Each  school  is  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  in  methods  of  education,  needs  of  pupils, 
and  questions  of  discipline.  Montana  is  the  only  state  in  the 
union  where  such  a  combination  exists.  The  departments  should 
now  occupy  separate  buildings. 

In  order  to  unify  the  work  of  the  three  schools,  we  have 
called  a  council  meeting  every  Wednesday  evening,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Forrester  of  the  school  for  the  deaf,  Mr.  Marris  of  the 
school  for  the  blind,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  the  training  school. 
They  report  on  the  progress  of  the  work  in  each  school  during 
the  past  week.  We  go  over  matters  of  general  interest  and 
settle  the  countless  little  disputes  and  difficulties  that  are  con- 
tinually arising.  The  matrons  and  supervisors  are  also  called 
together  once  a  week  and  the  affairs  of  the  domestic  depart- 
ments of  the  three  schools  are  discussed. 
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The  School  for  the  Deaf. 

The  great  cause  for  dispute  between  the  leading  authorities 
in  the  deaf  work  is  whether  deaf  children  should  be  taught 
wholly  by  speech,  lip-reading  and  writing,  or  whether  manual 
spelling  and  the  sign  language  should  be  used  as  well.  The 
former  is  called  the  oral  method,  and  the  latter  the  combined 
system  of  teaching  the  deaf.  A\'e  favor  the  oral  method  and 
believe  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  deaf  should  be  taught  in 
purely  oral  classes. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  will  always  have  a  certain  per  cent  of 
backward  deaf  children  who  are  physically  or  mentally  unable 
to  read  the  lips  and  to  learn  to  speak.  Defective  eyesight  is 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  good  lip-reading.  Imperfect 
vocal  organs  preclude  clear  speech.  Defective  teeth,  lips, 
tongue,  palate  or  pharynx  Avill  assist  in  making  speech  for  the 
deaf  unintelligible.  In  a  state  school  we  cannot  choose  our 
pupils,  but  must  take  the  dull  and  defective  deaf  children  along 
with  the  l)right  ones.  This  is  a  problem  faced  by  the  best  oral 
schools  in  the  country. 

The  School  for  the  BHnd. 
There  is  considerable  feeling  between  the  advocates  of  the 
Xew  York  Point  and  American  Braille.  We  use  the  American 
Braille  and  I  believe  after  learning  to  read  and  write  both  sys- 
tems that  it  has  superior  advantages.  It  really  doesn't  matter 
much  wliich  of  the  two  systems  is  used. 

School  for  Backward  Children. 
There  is  a  good  deal  in  a  name  when  that  name  is  applied  to 
the  mentally  deficient  children  in  our  care.  It  doesn't  do  any 
good  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  when  it  hurts  the  feelings  of  a 
lovino-  mother.  The  terms  idiot,  imbecile,  and  feeble-minded, 
carrv  a  sting  and  reproach  that  no  child  who  has  attended  our 
school  will  ever  outgrow.  \\'hen  a  boy,  as  some  of  our  boys 
have,  re-enters  the  public  schools  it  is  hard  for  him  to  hear  his 
comrades  remark :  "You  needn't  expect  anything  from  Willie, 
he  used  to  sro  to  the  feeble-minded  school  at  Boulder."  The 
parents  of  our  children  especially  dislike  the  term  "feeble- 
minded." I  therefore  sitggest  that  tlie  school  for  feeble-minded 
be  ofificially  known  as  "The  ^lontana  Training  School  for  Back- 
ward Children.  "Backward  Children"  covers  the  ground, 
spares   the   feelings   of  the   parents   and    brighter   children,   and 
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calls  to   mind   no   pictures   of  barred    windows,   straight  jackets 
and  drooling  idiots. 

There  is  something  of  a  controversy  among  the  leaders  of  the 
feeble-minded  work  between  the  medical  men  and  the  school 
teachers. 

The  majority  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  institutions  of  this 
kind  are  doctors,  though  there  are  several  very  successful  schools 
which  have  school  teachers  as  superintendents.  The  tendency 
among  the  doctors,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  is  to  look  at 
their  charges  from  the  medical  or  pathological  standpoint.  The 
school  teachers  naturally  emphasize  the  educational  features  of 
their  institutions.  Our  institution  was  established  as  a  school 
and  I  trust  that  no  matter  how  large  it  may  grow  it  will  always 
remain  an  educational  institution.  Last  summer  I  saw  some 
5,000  feeble-minded  children  of  all  grades.  Less  than  one  per 
cent  of  these  were  incapable  of  some  physical  or  mental  trainmg. 
I  believe  that  each  child,  no  matter  how^  defective  he  may  be, 
should  be  brought  to  the  greatest  efficiency  of  which  he  is 
capable.  If  he  learns  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  pick  up  stones, 
or  to  carry  wood  to  the  kitchen,  our  training  is  not  in  vain. 

L.  E.  :\nLLIGEN,  Supt. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTANA. 

Since  the  last  biennial  report  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  (December,  iC!o6),the  University  of  Montana  has 
made  substantial  progress  in  various  directions.  Without  re- 
peating the  historical  facts  about  the  university  given  in  earlier 
reports,  this  summary  statement  will  deal  mainly  with  recent 
development  and  plans  already  sanctioned  for  the  immediate 
future. 

The  first  significant  fact  to  be  noted  is  the  almost  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  preparatory  department  with  the  opening  of 
instruction  in  September,  1908.  No  new^  students  were  enrolled 
in  this  department,  and  no  more  will  be  received  below^  col- 
legiate standing.  The  university  henceforth  depends  entirely 
upon  four-year  high  schools  for  the  preparation  of  its  students. 
The  faculty  will  give  their  time  wholly  to  collegiate  instruction 
and  advanced  investigation,  with  corresponding  results.  The 
new  building  just  completed  at  the  expense  of  the  state  will 
give  better  quarters  for  the  library,  and  will  aii^ord  more  ample 
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class  rooms  for  several  departments.  Additions  to  the  heating" 
plant  make  satisfactory  provision  for  needs  of  that  character. 
The  interior  arrangements  of  University  Hall  and  Science  Hall 
are  to  be  mentioned  for  the  better  accommodation  of  chemistry, 
physics,  engineering,  and  other  departments.  Laboratory  facili- 
ties for  a  new  department  of  forestry  will  be  provided  during 
the  present  year. 

Pressing  needs  in  the  matter  of  buildings  are  a  young  men's 
dormitory,  to  match  the  Woman's  Hall ;  a  laboratory  hall  for 
chemistry,  physics,  biology,  forestry,  geology — thus  giving  en- 
gineering departments  full  use  of  the  present  buildings  ;  and  a 
President's  house. 

Laboratories  and  libraries  have  been  considerably  improved 
within  the  last  two  years,  but  their  growth  has  hardly  kept  pace 
with  the  demands  of  good  scholarly  standards.  Larger  expendi- 
tures for  books  and  apparatus  are  imperative. 

The  accumulation  of  materials  for  a  scientific  museum  has 
advanced  steadily.  Onlv  the  lack  of  space  prevents  the  display 
and  utilization  of  many  valuable  collections. 

The  faculty  of  the  university  consists  of  the  following  per- 
sons: 

Clyde  A.  Duniway,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

Cynthia  E.  Reiley,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

William  N.  Aber,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Frederick  C.  Scheuch,  B.  M.  H.,  A.  C,  Professor  of  ^Modern 
Languages. 

Morton  J.  Elrod,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Frances  Corbin,  B.  L.,  Professor  of  Literature. 

William  D.  Harkins,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Jesse  P.  Rowe,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Geology. 

William  F.  Book,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Edu- 
cation. 

James  S.  Snoddy,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  and  Rhetoric. 

Joseph  H.  Underwood,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Econ- 
omics. 

Louis  C.  Plant,  AT.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Nathaniel  R.  Craighill,  S.  B.,  Dean  of  Engineering  School. 

Eloise  Knowles,  Ph.  B..  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Whitaker.  Director  of  School  of  Music. 

Mary  Stewart,  A.  B.,  Dean  of  Women. 
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Gertrude  Buckhous'e,  B.  S.,  Librarian. 

James  Rhodes,  Director  of  Physical  Training. 

Allston  Dana,  Assistant  in  Engineering. 

Walter  Arthur,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Course  of  Study. 

The  entire  scheme  of  courses  of  study  is  in  process  of  re- 
vision by  the  faculty,  the  changes  to  go  into  effect  next  Septem- 
ber. For  the  present  the  following  statement  co\^ers  the  general 
organization  of  collegiate  work : 

Collegiate  Courses  of  Study. 

The  university  offers  the  following  general  courses  of  instruc- 
tion : 

A. — A  classical  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

B. — A  course  in  letters,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

C. — A  scientific  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S. 

D. — A  pre-medical  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S. 

E. — A  course  in  mechanical  engineering,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  in  Engineering. 

The  work  of  the  year  is  divided  into  equal  semesters.  One 
hour's  work  is  one  hour  recitation  or  lecture  through  one  semes- 
ter, with  the  required  preparation.  Two  and  one-half  hours  of 
laboratory  work,  shop  v^'ork,  or  drawing  counts  the  same  as  one 
of  the  lectures  or  of  recitation.  At  least  one  hundred  and  thirty 
hours  as  here  defined  are  required  for  graduation.  A  student's 
choice  of  elective  work  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty, 
which  reserves  the  right  of  refusing  to  give  any  elective  course 
for  which  there  are  less  than  three  approved  applicants. 
Admission  to  Collegiate  Courses. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  first  year  class  in  any  of  the 
collegiate  courses  of  the  university  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years 
old  and  present  evidences  of  good  moral  character. 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  and  universities  must 
bring  certificates  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Admission  may  be  made  : 

(a) — By  certificate. 

I.  Graduates  of  the  acc^-edited  high  schools  of  Montana  are 
admitted  to  the  collegiate  departments  of  the  university  on 
presentation  of  their  diplomas,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from 
the  superintendents  of  their  respective  schools. 
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2.  Students  coming;  from  any  other  school  (jr  college  are  re- 
quired to  bring  all  grade  cards,  certificates  or  diplomas  that  they 
may  possess,  together  with  written  statements  from  teachers, 
superintendents  or  princi])als,  in  order  that  a  proper  estimate 
may  be  made  of  their  past  work. 

(b) — By  examination. 

Examinations  for  entrance  will  be  gi\en  on  days  set  in  the 
calendar  of  the  catalogue. 

Requirements  for  1908-1909. 

On  the  basis  of  a  four  years'  pre])aratory  course,  fifteen  units 
will  be  required  for  admission. 

The  term  unit  means  one  subject  pursued  for  at  least  thirty- 
six  weeks  with  not  less  than  five  recitations  per  week  of  not 
less  than  forty  minutes  each. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  subjects  from  which  choice 
must  be  made,  and  of  tlie  number  of  units  which  may  be  selected 
in  each  subject: 

English  Composition  or  Literature.  3  or  4. 

Mathematics  (algebra  and  geometry).  3. 

jMathematics  (trigonometry).  -\. 

History,  i,  2  or  3.        • 

Latin,  2.  3  or  4. 

German,  2,  3  or  4. 

French,  2,  3  or  4. 

Physics,  I. 

Chemistry,  i. 

Biology,  I. 

Botany,  i. 

Zoology.  I. 

Freehand  Drawing,  -l. 

Wlien  biology  is  elected,  credit  cannot  be  given  for  botany  and 
zoology. 

The  fifteen  units  required  for  admission  must  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

English  composition  and  rhetoric,  3. 

Mathematics  (algebra,  geometry — plane  and  solid).  3. 

Physics,  I. 

History,  i. 

Latin.  German  or  French.  2. 

The  rcmainino-  five  units  mav  l)e  selected  from  the  list  above. 
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Four  units  of  Latin  are  required  for  the  classical  group. 

Baccalaureate  Degrees. 

The  university  grants  the  following  baccalaureate  degrees  for 
vindergraduate  work : 

I.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  those  who  complete 
either  the  Classical  group  or  the  Literary  group  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts. 

IL  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  to  those  who  complete 
the  Scientific  course. 

IIL  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  to. 
those  who  complete  the  course  in  Engineering. 

Advanced  Degrees. 

Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science. — The  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  or  Master  of  Science  will  be  confeired  upon  resident  grad- 
uates on  the  following  conditions : 

L  The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  this  university,  or  a 
university  or  college  of  good  standing,  as  approved  by  the  faculty. 

IL  He  must  have  pursued,  during  one  or  more  years,  a  course 
of  graduate  study  at  this  university,  the  minimum  requirement 
of  work  being  represented  by  forty  hours  of  credit. 

.  IIL  The  candidate  may  pursue  one  major  study  and  two 
minors,  one  major  and  one  minor,  or  may  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  major,  the  division  of  time  and  arrangement  of  work  to 
receive  the  recommendation  of  the  department  in  which  the 
major  work  is  taken  and  the  approval  of  the  faculty.  In  any 
case,  one-half  of  the  candidate's  work  must  be  on  the  major 
subject. 

IV.  The  minor  or  minors  must  be  closely  allied  to  the  major 
subject,  provided,  however,  that  any  candidate,  in  residence  for 
two  or  more  years,  may  select  any  approved  subject  as  a  second 
minor  for  a  degree. 

V.  All  courses  of  study  leading  to  advanced  degrees  are  sub- 
ject to  approval,  first,  by  the  head  of  the  department  of  the  uni- 
versity in  which  the  major  subject  for  each  student  belongs; 
second,  by  the  faculty.  The  signatures  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments in  which  the  chosen  minor  subjects  belong  must  also 
be  obtained.  This  list  of  studies  with  the  approval  signatures 
must  be  deposited  with  the  secretary  of  the  faculty.  No  changes 
may  subsequently  be  made  except  under  the  same  line  of  ap- 
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proA'als,  but  extension  of  time  may  be  arranged  with  the  pro- 
fessors concerned. 

VI.  He  must  submit  a  thesis  showing-  marked  attainment  in 
some  branch  of  learning.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  be 
announced  to  the  faculty  for  approval,  not  later  than  the  second 
Friday  in  December,  and  the  thesis  itself  must  be  presented  to 
the  examining  committee  at  a  date  to  be  set  by  the  professor 
in  charge  of  the  thesis  work,  not  later,  in  any  case,  than  May 
20th  of  the  year  in  whichthe  degree  is  expected. 

VII.  He  must,  at  the  close  of  his  course,  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination,  either  oral  or  written,  or  both,  conducted  by  a 
committee  which  shall  consist  of  three  professors,  selected  by 
the  faculty  for  this  purpose. 

VIII.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  only 
upon  the  completion  of  a  course  mainly  literary  in  character,  and 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  upon  one  mainly  scientific.  The 
degree  of  ^ylechanical  Engineer  will  be  conferred  on  those  hold- 
ing the  degree  B.  M.  E.  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  other 
courses. 

IX.  Graduate  students  pursuing  courses  for  the  Master's 
degree  may,  by  special  permission  of  the  faculty,  carry  a  por- 
tion of  the  work  in  absentia  ;  but  at  least  one-half  the  work  must 
be  done  in  residence. 

Advanced  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  ^^laster  of  Science? 
may  be  conferred  on  postgraduate  students  who  pursue  success- 
fully courses  of  study  approved  by  the  faculty  and  the  depart- 
ment concerned. 

The  catalogue  of  the  university  will  be  sent  on  request. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGI- 
ATE DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

MONTANA. 

1.  Applicants  for  admission  as  undergraduates  must  be  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  have  completed  the  admis- 
sion requirements  as  here  described. 

2.  The  term  "unit"  means  one  subject  pursued  for  thirty- 
six  (36)  weeks  with  not  fewer  than  four  (4)  recitations  of  not 
less  than   (40)  minutes  each  per  week. 

3.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  from  which  choice 
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must   be   made,   and   also   the   number   of   units   which   may   be 
seelcted  in  each  subject: 

Eno^Hsh.  composition  and  literature 3  or  4  units 

^ilathematics    (algebra   and   geometry)    3  units 

Physics    I  unit 

Latin    2,  3  or  4  units 

German    2,  3  or  4  units 

French    2,  3or  4  units 

History    i,  2  or  3  units 

Chemistry    i  unit 

Botany,   zoology,   or   biology,   each    i   unit 

Trigonometry    i/^ .  unit 

Free   hand   drawing    ^  unit 

AA'hen  biology  is  elected  credit  can  not  be  given  for  botany 
and  zoolog}'. 

Fifteen  units  are  required  for  admission.  These  fifteen  units 
must  include  the  following : 

English,  composition   and   rhetoric 3 

Mathematics  (algebra,  i^  units;  plane  and  solid  geometry,  1I/2 

units    3 

Physics    I 

Latin,  German  or  French   2 

History 1 

The  remaining  five  units  may  be  selected  from  the  above  list. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  MONTANA  STATE  NORMAL  COL- 
LEGE FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  NOV.  30,  1908. 

A  list  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  given  showing  that  every 
county  in  Alontana  is  represented,  and  eleven  students  are  en- 
rolled from  other  states. 

While  naturally,  in  a  state  of  such  geographical  extent,  the 
larger  numbers  are  in  those  cotmties  nearer  to  the  location  of  the 
college,  yet  the  attendance  is  by  no  means  local.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  less  than  17  per  cent  of  the  number  are  residents 
of  Beaverhead  county.  I  believe  that  very  few  institutions 
of  this  character  can  make  a  showing  of  this  sort,  even  in  states 
where  less  traveling  is  required  to  reach  the  institution  than 
in  ^Montana. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  thirty-two  persons  have  grad- 
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uated  at  the  state  normal  college,  two  of  whom  comj^leted  the 
four  years  course  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  pedagogy,  and 
the  others  the  three  years  course.  All  these  persons  are  now 
teaching  in  Montana.  With  the  exception  of  one  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  Montana  Wesleyan  Uuniversity,  all  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  As  showing  how  extensively 
they  are  scattered,  I  may  mention  that  members  of  this  class 
are  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of  seventeen  different  counties 
of  the  state.  Graduates  of  former  years  increase  this  number, 
so  that  there  is  no  county  where  some  of  the  graduates  are  not 
to  be  found.  Five  of  the  graduates,  besides  one  former  student, 
have  just  been  elected  as  county  superintendents. 

All  that  any  school  can  accomplish  is  to  do  the  best  it  can 
with  the  material  available,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
persons  are  so  ill  adapted  by  temperament  to  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession that  no  amount  of  training  could  make  them  proficient. 
Such  persons  should  not  be  graduated,  and  a  careful  efifort  is 
constantly  made  to  sift  them  out  before  they  approach  the  end 
of  their  course.  Inevitably,  however,  there  will  be  cases  near 
the  border  line,  in  regard  to  which  opinions  reasonably  dififer. 
Every  teacher  knows,  too,  that  there  are  pupils  who  eventually 
disappoint  expectations,  just  as  others,  under  the  stress  of  re- 
sponsibility, develop  a  power  quite  beyond  their  teachers'  hopes. 
It  would  be  preposterous  for  any  school  to  claim  unqualified 
success  for  all  its  graduates,  but  1  believe  the  Montana  State 
Normal  College  can  confidently  challenge  comparison  in  this  re- 
spect with  any  similar  institutions.  I  have  made  a  great  effort 
to  keep  track  of  our  graduates  and  observe  their  careers  so  far 
as  possible.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  for  any  assistance  which 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  mav  give  me  in  this 
matter  by  bringing  to  my- attention  an}'  information  which  may 
come  under  their  observation  showing  either  the  success  or  the 
deficiency  of  any  of  these  graduates,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  information  is  definite  and  specific.  It  is  a  very  significant 
fact  in  this  connection  that  those  schools  where  our  graduates 
have  heretofore  been  employed  in  the  largest  numbers  are  the 
very  ones  which  are  the  readiest  to  take  more. 

While  the  proportion  of  trained  teachers  in  Montana  schools 
has  very  noticeably  increased  in  recent  years,  yet  a  large  pro- 
portion, probablv  a  majority   of  the  teachers   now   employed   in 
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the  state,  are  without  professional  preparation  for  their  work. 
In  view  of  the  ample  provision  made  by  the  state  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  there  would  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  excuse 
for  this  condition  of  thing's.  If  it  were  necessary  for  young 
people  to  travel  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  or  to  incur  a 
heavy  burden  of  indebtedness  in  order  to  receive  professional 
training,  there  might  seem  to  be  a  good  excuse  for  youtig  people 
going  immediately  to  teaching  after  leaving  the  common  schools 
without  any  special  preparation  for  their  work. 

Biut  when  all  the  facilities  of  an  admirably  equipped  train- 
ing college  are  placed  within  reach  absolutely  free  of  charge, 
and  even  the  means  of  living  are  provided  at  so  low  a  cost,  it 
must  be  a  most  exceedingly  unambitious  teacher  who  can  be 
content  to  dispense  with  training. 

While  we  are  not  worse  off  in  this  respect  than  some  of  our 
neighboring  states,  yet  we  have  not  the  standard  which  we  ought 
to  have,  and  which  is  maintained  in  some  countries  less  fortu- 
nately situated  for  the  training  of  teachers  than  we  are.  With 
us,  any  young  person  of  good  character  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  eighteen  years  of  age  can  secure  a  license  to 
teach  by  passing  an  examination  in  the  elements  of  the  common 
branches.  Not  only  are  such  licenses  easily  obtainable,  but 
hundreds  of  young  people  are  teaching  today  on  such  credentials. 

In  England  and  Scotland,  while  the  opportunities  for  the  aver- 
age young  people  to  gain  a  professional  education  are  relatively 
less  than  with  us.  the  untrained  teacher  is  gradually  being  elim- 
inated. ^M^ile  there  are  experienced  teachers  in  service  who 
have  never  attended  a  training  college,  and  these  persons  are 
permitted  to  continue  teaching,  it  will  not  be  possible  hereafter 
to  obtain  a  license  in  those  countries  without  completing  a  course 
of  training  at  a  teachers"  training  college.  In  Scotland,  after 
191 1,  no  one  but  graduates  of  the  advanced  course  in  a  teachers' 
training  college  may  teach  even  in  the  elementary  schools.  Even 
graduates  of  the  great  universities  must  spend  at  least  a  year 
at  a  teachers'  training  college  before  securing  a  license  to  teach 
in  the  national  schools. 

While  the  relatively  greater  scarcity  of  teachers  will  prob- 
ably make  it  impracticable  for  us  to  reach  the  Scottish  standard 
in  these  respects  immediately,  it  is  certainly  worth  considering 
whether  gradual  steps  might  not  wisely  be  taken  looking  to  an 
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eventual  requirement  of  i^rofcssional  training  for  all  teachers. 
It  is  possible  that  this  end  might  be  accomplished  by  discon- 
tinuing a  year  hence  the  examinations  for  third  grade  certifi- 
cates, a  year  later  discontinuing  tb.e  examinations  for  second 
grade  certificates,  and  so  proceeding  each  year  until,  five  years 
hence,  all  county  examinations  should  be  abolished,  'i'his  would 
allow  ample  opportunit}'-  for  all  persons  who  are  now  teachers 
to  secure  credentials  which  should  be  practically  permanent  as 
long  as  the  holders  continued  teaching,  and  would  allow  two 
years  longer  for  inexperienced  persons  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
teachers  without  training.  For  four  years  it  would  be  possible 
for  experienced  teachers  who  might  come  in  from  other  states 
without  professional  training  to  obtain  Montana  credentials, 
but  after  four  years  no  new  teachers  could  be  added  to  the  ranks 
without  graduating  at  some  recognized  normal  school,  or  if 
thought  best  in  the  case  of  high  school  teachers,  graduation  at 
a  university  or  college  might  be  substituted  for  the  normal 
school  if  some  adequate  arrangement  were  made  for  providing 
such  persons  a  reasonable  amount  of  professional  training. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  H.  SWAIN,  President. 

MONTANA  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Montana  Wesleyan  University  is  the  oldest  institution 
of  university  ambitions  with. an  unbroken  history  in  the  state, 
The  school  was  organized  in  August,  1888,  at  an  annual  confer- 
ence held  at  Missoula,  and  Rev.  R.  E.  Smith  was  appointed  its 
first  president  and  agent.  Fred  Gamer  furnished  the  stone  for 
the  foundation  and  plowed  the  first  furrow  in  1889.  John  Paul- 
son was  the  architect,  and  D.  P.  Wortman  contractor.  The 
school  was  opened  the  fall  of  1890.  The  following  persons  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  institution : 

Rev.  R.  E.  Smith,  president  and  agent  one  year. 

Rev.  F.  P.  Tower,  D.  D.,  president  five  years. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Templeton  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Cummins  were  in  charge 
four  years. 

Rev.  Thomas  Van  Scoy,  D.  D.,  president  for  two  3^ears  and 
was  stricken  with  death  in  b^'bruary  of  his  third  year. 

Rev.  George  D.  King,  A.  M.,  president  from  February  to  June, 
1 901. 
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Dr.  J.  W.  Morris,  president  one  year. 

C.  W.  Tenney,  principal  and  president  five  years. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Smith,  president  one  year. 

C.  W.  Tenney,  now  president. 

Assets. 
The  assets  of  the  institution  are  at  present  as  follows : 

1.  Two  buildings  in  the  city  of  Helena — Mills  Hall,  645  to 
649  North  Ewing  street,  and  College  H<all,  corner  of  Warren 
street  and  Helena  avenue. 

2.  Six  blocks  and  two  fractional  blocks  in  the  city  located 
between  Lenox  and  the  depot  within  two  squares  of  the  campus 
of  the  capitol  building,  designed  for  a  new  campus  site. 

3.  A  ranch  consisting  of  155  acres  in  Fergus  county,  known 
as  the  Sweetland  ranch. 

4.  Three  lots  in  Whitehall  donated  by  Worthy  Noble  through 
Rev.  George  D.  King. 

5.  Some  150  acres  of  land  in  Prickly  Pear  valley  almost  four 
miles  north  of  Helena,  with  a  large  unused  building  on  it.  And 
an  additional  50  acres  located  near  the  Fred  Gamer  ranch,  now 
the  Masonic  Home.    This  land  was  acquired  as  follows : 

Donation  by  Fred  Gamer,  50  acres;  by  Charles  D.  Hard,  40 
acres ;  by  John  G.  Rumley  and  wife,  39.55  acres ;  by  Joseph 
Parent,  30  acres;  by  T.  H.  Kleinschmidt,  20  acres;  by  William 
Reed,  20  acres ;  by  H.  T.  Englehorn,  10  acres  ;  by  Edward  Whit- 
comb,  10  acres;  by  Charles  S.  Jackman,  10  acres. 
,  The  Charles  Hard  donation  of  40  acres  was  divided — 14  acres 
on  which  the  old  building  stands  was  appropriated  as  a  cam- 
pus, the  remaining  26  acres  were  plotted  and  partly  sold ;  also, 
the  Joseph  Parent  donation  of  30  acres  lying  west  and  acoss  the 
road  from  the  old  building  was  plotted  and  a  number  of  lots 
sold.  Some  of  these  lots  have  been  recently  redeemed  by  the 
trustees,  others  are  still  held  by  individuals. 

Other  Resources. 

1.  A  will  granting  a  two-thirds  interest  in  a  house  and  lot  in 
Billings. 

2.  $12,050.00  conditional  subscription  toward  a  larger  uni- 
versity. 

3.  An  insurance  policy  for  $1,000. 

4.  $1,200  on  the  five  year  sustaining  fund,  two  years  of  which 
have  expired.    Adding  to  this  the  $800  assumed  by  the  laymen's 
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association,  lliis  special  fund  will  reach  $2.CX30. 

5.     The  collections  from  the  churches,  which  last  year  reached 
$2,859. 

Present  Departments. 

1.  Academic — Three  years  course  with  a  fourth  offered  as  an 
elective. 

2.  Normal. 

3.  Commercial — Offering-  hoth  a  bookkeeping  and  shorthand 

course. 

4.  School  of  Music— Consisting  of  the  following  departments : 
Piano,  voice,  violin,  mandolin,  banjo  and  band. 

5.  Department  of  Elocution. 

Faculty. 

For  the  coming  year  the  course  of  study  has  been  revised 
and  modernized  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  State 
University,  the  county  high  schools  of  Montana,  and  the  pre- 
paratory schools  connected  with  the  leading  eastern  colleges. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  place  all  courses  on  a  four-year  basis^ 

The  work  in  these  departments  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
following  faculty  and  teaching  force,  numbering  eleven  in  all : 

1.  C.  W.  Tenney,  President. 

2.  P.  M.  Adams,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural Science  and  Higher  Mathematics.  p 

3.  Mary  Eva  Foster,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

4.  :\I.  Anita  Gochnauer.  Preceptress  and  Professor  of  English 
and  Elocution. 

5.  T.  A.  Bruner,  Professor  of  Civics  and  History. 

6.  Maude  Hart,  principal  of  Music  Department  and  Professor 

of  Piano. 

7.  Mrs.  Marshall,  Professor  of  Mandolin  and  lianjo. 

8.  ^Irs.  Laura  E.  Howey,  Professor  of  French. 

9.  Helen  Peck,  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship. 

10.  Ida  Stonecliffe,  Matron. 

11.  Ida  Locfifler,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

Enrollment,  Year  1907-1908. 
I.      Literary  l)ci)artnient.  96. 


Piano  Department,  fi-^. 
\"oice  Department,  15. 
\'i(ilin  DopartnuMit,  6. 
Banio  and  Mandolin.  2. 
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Trustees, 

Term  Expires  1909 — Rev.  George  D.  King,  Rev.  Chas.  D. 
Crouch.  Rev.  L.  H.  Mickel,  Rev.  I.  S.  Ware,  J.  A.  Doughty, 
Walter  Tipton,  E.  H.  Fisher. 

Term  Expires  1910— Rev.  J.  W.  Bennett,  Rev.  E.  L.  Mills, 
Rev.  O.  A.  White.  Rev.  Philo  W.  Haines,  L.  N.  McNeill.  A.  E. 
Trapp,  William  Lutey. 

Term  Expires  1911— Rev.  W.  AV.  Van  Orsdel,  Rev.  Chas.  E. 
Miller,  Rev.  Edward  Smith,  William  Lindsay,  C.  H.  Redpath, 
R.  O.  Kaufman,  W.  C.  Packer. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN   EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  HELENA. 

By  Rev.  Joseph  ^\.  \'enus.  Chancellor. 

Christian  education  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Montana 
began  away  back  in  territorial  days  with  the  establishment  of 
schools  among  the  Indians  by  the  pioneer  missionary  priests  and 
sisters.  The  labors  of  these  zealous  men  and  women,  however, 
were  not  lone  confined  exclusivelv  to  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians.  The  discovery  of  the  precious  metals,  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  mining,  live  stock  and  agricultural  indus- 
tries in  later  years  brought  into'  the  territory  a  flood  of  immi- 
grants, manv  of  whom  were  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In  conse- 
quence.  the  pioneer  priests  and  sisters,  their  numbers  greatly 
augmented,  took  upon  themselves  the  added  burden  of  minister- 
ing to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Catholic  immigrants.  Par- 
ishes were  created,  churches  erected,  and  boarding  schools  for 
the  accommodation  of  Catholic  boys  and  girls  were  established 
at  various  points  throughout  the  territory. 

In  no  other  way  than  Ijy  the  establishment  of  boarding 
schools  was  it  possible  to  achieve  the  Christian  education  of 
the  children  of  the  sparsely* settled  rural  districts.  Moreover, 
at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  the  city  of  Butte,  because  of  the 
dense  cloiids  of  poisonous  funics  which  arose  from  the  smelters 
and  enveloped  the  citv  the  whole  year  through,  was  not  a  fit 
habitation  for  men,  much  less  for  children.  For  these  two  rea- 
sons boarding  schools  were  a  prime  necessity  in  those  early 
days. 

In  the  year  1884  the  territory,  on  account  of  the  rapid  progress 
made  by  the  church,  was  erected  into  a  diocese  with  the  Rt.  Rev. 
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John  B.  Brondel,  D.  D.,  as  its  head.  In  the  main  Bishop  Bron- 
del  developed  Christian  education  along  the  lines  already  laid 
down.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  establishment  of 
parochial  schools,  wherever  possible.  He  encouraged  the  In- 
dian schools,  enlarged  the  boarding  schools  already  in  existence 
and  caused  the  erection  of  others,  so  that  at  the  time  of  his 
death  boarding  schools  had  been  established  in  the  cities  of 
Helena,  Deer  Lodge,  Missoula,  Anaconda,  Miles  City  and  at  St. 
Peter's  Mission. 

Scarcely  a  year  now  elapsed  before  the  appointment  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  John  P.  Carroll.  D.  D..  as  the  second  bishop  of  Helena. 
From  this  time  forward  events  in  the  history  of  Christian  edu- 
cation in  the  diocese  of  Helena  move  rapidly. 

Under  Bishop  Brondel  the  boarding  school  idea  had  reached 
its  full  development,  while  at  the  same  time  the  foundation  of 
the  parochial  school  system  had  been  laid.  It  remained,  then, 
to  develop  the  parochial  school  system,  a  work  undertaken  by 
Bishop  Carroll  soon  after  his  advent  into  the  diocese.  In  this 
matter  Bishop  Carroll  took  as  his  guide  the  legislation  of  the 
Council  of  Baltimore,  according  to  which  every  parish 
not  having  a  parochial  school  and  capable  of  supporting  one 
should  provide  such  school  as  soon  as  possible.  With  so  much 
vigor  has  this  policy  been  carried  into  effect  throughout  the 
diocese  that  the  past  three  years  have  witnessed  the  expenditure 
of  over  $400,000  in  the  development  of  the  parochial  school  sys- 
tem alone. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  among  the  new  schools 
established,  four  of  their  number  are  central  high  schools.  The 
all-important  fact  was  fully  realized  that  Christian  education, 
if  it  is  tO'  attain  its  end,  must  not  halt  with  primary  education ; 
that  primary  education  is  but  the  foundation  of  the  still  more 
important  secondary  or  higher  education.  For  it  is  during  the 
dangerous  period  of  youth  that  character  is  formed  for  good  or 
evil,  that  the  great  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  truth, 
honor,  virtue,  duty,  conscience,  justice  and  temperance  are 
thoroughly  inculcated,  developed  and  strengthened  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  our  young  men  and  women. 

Already  high  school  departments  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  parochial  schools  and  academies  for  young  ladies  had  been 
established,  but  it  remained  for  Bishop  Carroll  on  September  12, 
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1905,  to  throw  open  the  first  distmctively  CathoHc  central  high 
school  at  Helena.  The  past  year  three  others  have  sprung  into 
existence,  one  at  Butte,  another  at  Anaconda,  and  a  third  at 
Missoula. 

But  just  as  the  primary  schools  necessitated  the  foundation  of 
the  high  schools,  so  also  the  high  schools,  for  reasons  similar  to 
those  which  called  them  intO'  existence,  in  turn  demanded  the 
establishment  of  colleges,  wherein  Catholic  young  men  and 
women  might  complete  their  higher  Christian  education.  In 
anticipation  of  this  need,  three  years  ago  the  preparations  neces- 
sary to  meet  just  such  a  contingency  were  begun.  Helena  was 
chosen  as  the  center  of  Catholic  education  in  the  diocese.  As 
a  preliminary  step  in  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  college, 
St.  Aloysius  Institute,  a  boarding  school  for  boys,  was  opened 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1906,  in  the  city  of  Helena  in  connec- 
tion with  St.  Aloysius  central  high  school.  Today  the  plans 
for  the  new  college  have  so  far  advanced  that  the  city  of  Helena 
within  the  next  year  will  rejoice  in  the  erection  upon  Capitol 
hill  of  a  magnificent  college  with  facilities  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  at  least  200  students.  Thus  will  the  way  lie  open  in 
the  near  future  for  the  entrance  of  our  Catholic  young  men  into 
the  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  D.  C,  an  institution 
established  by  our  holy  father,  the  pope,  as  the  crown  of  the 
Catholic  educational  system  of  America.  St.  Vincent's  Academy 
at  Helena,  a  boarding  school  for  girls,  in  pursuance  of  the  plans 
outlined  will,  it  is  hoped,  become  St.  Vincent's  College,  the 
institution  of  higher  education  for  the  Catholic  young  ladies  of 
the  diocese.  The  past  year  $25,000  have  been  expended  by  the 
sisters  in  enlarging  and  improving  the  academy  buildings. 

In  the  erection  of  parochial  schools  throughout  the  diocese  the 
social  side  of  parish  life  has  not  been  overlooked.  Bishop  Car- 
roll is  a  believer  in  social  life,  in  the  efficacy  of  social  intercourse. 
He  believes  that  the  social  life  of  the  Catholic  child,  begun  in 
the  schoolroom  and  upon  the  playground,  should  be  continued 
when  the  child  has  grown  to  manhood's  state.  In  the  further- 
ance of  this  belief  he  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  foster  this 
social  life  in  the  child.  Athletic  games  in  which  all  the  children 
take  part  he  has  found  not  only  of  great  disciplinary  value,  ban- 
ishing almost  entirely  truancy  and  tardiness  from  the  school, 
but  also'  of  great  cultural  value  in  teaching  the  child  fairness, 
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courtesy,  courage  and  self-reliance.  To  perpetuate  this  social 
life  of  the  child,  and  moreover  to  afford  ample  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  the  social  Hfe  of  the  parents  and  of  our 
\oung-  men  and  women,  each  school  erected  under  the  super- 
^•ision  of  Bishop  Carroll  is  intended  not  only  as  an  educational 
hut  as  a  social  center  as  well.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  new 
g-rammar  school  in  course  of  erection  in  the  city  of  Helena,  a 
school  that  has  no  superior  in  the  United  States  as  regards  archi- 
tectural beauty  or  interior  finish  and  arrangement,  elaborate  club 
rooms  have  been  provided.  The  same  may  be  said  to  a  less 
extent  of  all  the  other  parochial  schools  erected  in  recent  years 
within  the  diocese  of  Helena. 

Fortunate  indeed  has  been  Bishop  Carroll  in  the  loyalty  and 
self-sacrificing  generosity  of  his  priests  and  people,  but  far  more 
fortunate  is  he  in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  staff  of  his 
schools,  the  Catholic  Sisters  who  have  consecrated  their  whole 
lives  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  welfare  of  this  noble 
body  of  Christian  women  has  never  been  absent  from  the  mind 
of  Bishop  Carroll.  To  provide  for  them  suitable  homes,  he  has 
not  hesitated  in  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars.  To  aid 
in  the  work  of  their  chosen  profession  he  has  inaugurated  the 
annual  diocesan  institute,  to  which  he  has  brought  as  conductors 
the  best  talent  obtainable  in  the  United  States.  To  crown  all. 
in  the  summer  of  1908  he  organized  the  Catholic  Educational 
Association  of  the  Diocese  of  Helena,  whose  object  is  the  up- 
lifting, the  unification,  and  the  co-ordination  of  the  present  edu- 
cational system.  Who  then  will  doubt  that  the  future  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  the  diocese  of  Plelena  is  not  assured?  Who 
will  venture  to  say  that  the  Catholic  men  and  women  of  the 
future  are  not  to  be  among  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  state, 
as  are  the  Catholic  men  and  women  of  today? 
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COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

The  legislature  amended  the  institute  law  in  1907.  The  pres- 
ent law  provides  that  joint  institutes  may  be  held  by  the  joining 
of  two  or  more  counties.  Each  county  has  an  institute  fund 
derived  from  fees  received  from  the  examination  of  teachers 
and  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  county  connnissioners.  First 
class  counties  are  allowed  from  $250  to  $350,  the  lowest  class 
counties  are  allowed  from  $100  to  $200. 

Sufficient  funds  are  available  for  the  employment  of  two  first 
class  practical  workers.  As  both  are  practical  up-to-date  insti- 
tute workers  much  good  is  expected  from  their  lectures.  (The 
attitude  of  teachers  toward  attending  institutes  has  entirely 
changed.  Instead  of  attending  half-heartedly  they  now  attend 
cheerfully,  and  have  bv  resolution  in  several  institutes  asked 
to  have  the  session  for  the  next  year  extended  to  five  days.) 
Under  the  new  law  Miss  Maud  Summers  of  Boston  was  em- 
ployed and  gave  instruction  in  fifteen  institutes.  Of  these  seven 
were  joint  institutes,  in  six  cases  made  by  the  joining  of  two 
counties,  in  one  case  by  the  joining  of  three  counties.  Local 
instructors  aided  in  all  of  these  institutes,  and  the  state  superin- 
tendent attended  and  presented  work  in  all  but  one.  Miss  Sum- 
mers proved  an  instructor  of  exceptional  merit.  She  is  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  principle  that  no  child  should  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  public  school  until  he  is  able  to  do  something  for  him- 
self. Boys  should  be  given  industrial  training  and  girls  should 
be  given  a  good  course  in  at  least  elenientary  domestic  science. 
Her  evening  lectures  on  "Plav  and  Democracv"  and  "Handicraft 
and  Life"  won  for  her  popular  favor  as  a  platform  speaker. 
The  services  of  Dr.  Sanford  Bell  of  Denver,  Col.,  and  Mrs.  Alice 
W.  Ccoley  of  Grand  Forks,  X.  D.,  have  been  secured  for  the 
institute  season  of  iqo8. 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 

The  work  in  the  department  of  public  instruction  has  greatly 
increased  within  the  last  four  years.  The  same  office  force  has 
done  the  work  by  working  most  of  the  time  longer  than  office 
hours.  There  has  been  no  disposition  to  complain.  The  work 
has  been  done  cheerfully  and  well. 

Mr.  Hathaway  has  been  faithfully  at  his  desk  having  taken 
only  ten  days  vacation  in  two  years.  I  desire  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  his  worth  and  fidelity.  If  the  department  has 
been  of  any  value  to  the  state,  to  his  unremitting  care,  zeal,  and 
faithfulness  a  great  portion  of  the  credit  is  due. 

Miss  Murphy  has  ever  been  faithful.  Her  duties  have  been 
onerous  yet  they  have  been  performed  without  complaint.  Her 
services  are  fully  appreciated. 

Respectfull}-  submitted, 

W.  E.  Harmon. 
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